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In the beauty and artistic work of illustration, and the excel- 
lence of its literary products, HARPER’S MaGaZzINE is excelled 
by no other publication of its kind.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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THE SPEAKER’S VICTORY. 
WHE Speaker of the House of Representatives has 

long been one of the most important of public 
officers. He appoints the committees of the House, 
which prepare all legislation, and the House gener- 
ally follows the committees. It is thus largely in 
the power of the Speaker to control legislation. Un- 
der the old rules of procedure, however, the minority 
could delay and even baffle the action of the House, 
and some method of restraining filibustering was un- 
questionably necessary. But the Republican major- 
ity, under Mr. REED’s leadership, has adopted rules 
which greatly increase the power of the Speaker, and 
make him a still more important figure in the gov- 
ernment. This is done by depriving the minority of 
a power which the Republican minority has always 
justly claimed to be of the highest conservative value 
—the power of imperatively calling the attention of 
the country to proposed acts of the political majority 
which the minority hold to be unjust, unconstitu- 
tional, or prejudicial to the public welfare, and of 
holding the majority to a voting responsibility for 
such acts. This perfectly legitimate power, which 
Republicans have always rightfully exercised and 
justified, and which in no sense whatever is an ob- 
struction of the right of the majority to rule, the 
Republicans have now denied upon no better plea 
than that it was right for Republicans but wrong for 
Democrats. 

In order still further to check the minority, and 
to abrogate the restraints upon the majority which 
constitutional practice has developed, the Speaker is 
authorized not to put dilatory motions. That there 
should be authority to secure action upon every ques- 
tion after fair and reasonable debate is undeniable. 
But this power should not be lodged in an agent of a 
partisan majority, but in the majority itself. It im- 
plies a judicial temper in the Speaker which exists in 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, but which 
cannot be discerned in the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. The rule, however, has.been adopt- 
ed, and with the other rule which authorizes the 
Speaker to count a quorum from non-voting mem- 
bers, the power of the party majority, whether pre- 
sent or absent, is established without restraint. No 
valid argument, however, has been presented for the 
course finally adopted. It was not a question of the 
rule of the majority, but of the reasonable obstruc- 
tion that may be offered, and ought to be offered, in 
order to secure an affirmative expression of the ma- 
jority. The final action is an abandonment of the 
principle of check and balance, which is the conserv- 
ative principle of popular government. 
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If the alleged motive of the action of the House be 
correct, the results will be of great importance. The 
motive, as alleged, is this: that an election of Repre- 
sentatives has shown the desire of the country that 
certain declarations of policy made by a party shall 
be carried out in legislation, and therefore that no 
obstruction to that Representative will should be tol- 
erated. It follows, then, that if this plea be sound, 
and if the political majority of Representatives be 
honest, it will proceed to enact its platform into 
laws. It will enforce, for instance, the demand that 
letter postage shall be reduced to one cent. It will 
extend: the scope of the reformed civil service, aud 
repeal all laws, such as the “four-years laws,” which 
are at variance with the objects of reform, as well as 
construct a navy, build fortifications, grant money 
for education, legislate against trusts, and maintain 
a high tariff upon wool. These consequences follow 
from the reasons alleged for the extraordinary re- 
striction by the rules of what Republicans have hith- 
erto held to be the fair right of a minority. But it 
is doubtful if the action of the House will show any- 
thing more than its conviction that the country 
demands not what the platform said, but what the 
House chooses to give. 








PARTY SPIRIT. 

THE disposition and the ability of the people to 
restrain themselves are the vindication of popular 
government. In other words, it is the moderation, 
not the inflammation, of party spirit which is the 
security of such a government. It used to be ac- 
cepted almost as a truism that popular governments 
inevitably perished by the madness and fury of fac- 
tions, and the Roman proscriptions and the civil con- 
tests of the so-called medizval republics were cited 
as awful warnings. But the history of the Ameri- 
can republic traverses this tradition. It is especially 
interesting as an illustration of peaceful popular ac- 
quiescence in the will of the majority lawfully ex- 
pressed. Obedience to law is the distinction and the 
security of the republic. This is due largely to the 
temperament of the dominant race in the country, 
to its traditions, and to its training. These have 
given us the disposition and the power to restrain 
ourselves. It follows that the tendency to magnify 
and intensify party spirit is one that patriotism will 
vigorously oppose, because such a tendency involves 
the destruction of our chief political safeguard. 

The assertion of party organs and orators that our 
government is one of party, that therefore every cit- 
izen ought to be a partisan, and the more completely 
partisan the better, is a great mistake. The very 
reverse of this proposition is the truth. The more 
effectively a man restrains his party spirit the better 
citizen is he, and the more wisely he serves the coun- 
try. No man ought to be a partisan in the sense in 
which the assertions about party are generally made. 
A party is properly an agency; it is a convenient 
form of association and action to obtain certain re- 
sults; but its transformation into a continuing or- 
ganization to be supported for its own sake, which is 
the theory of ardent partisans, is both ridiculous and 
dangerous. It was this conviction which led Mr. 
GREELEY to say that parties ought to be reconstruct- 
ed every few years, and the will and power practi- 
cally to oppose the tendency to magnify party are 
the conservative forces of popular government. This 
is the source of interest of the late contest about the 
World’s Fair in New York. Party spirit, or what is 
familiarly called politics, suddenly intervened, and 
alleging that another party was trying to prostitute 
the enterprise to its own advantage, began a party 
fight in which the original purpose of the Fair dis- 
appeared. 

The demand of a change in the number of corpo- 
rators named in the bill as drafted was based upon 
the assertion that, as a majority of them were polit- 
ically of Democratic sympathies, their action as mem- 
bers of the committee would be partisan. In fact, 
the statement in regard to the political views of a 
majority was incorrect. But had it been accurate, 
it was assumed that of course they would act not 
for the general welfare, the honor of the country, 
and the success of the undertaking, but that they 
would use the money which was to be raised by pub- 
lic taxation for the benefit of a party. The commit- 
tee was composed of the most eminent, conspicuous, 
and publie-spirited citizens of New York. But nev- 
ertheless there was apparently no doubt in the minds 
of the official representatives and leaders of the party 
which claims to be the most intelligent and patriotic 
that such citizens were so consumed with mere parti- 
san zeal that they would not hesitate to lend them- 
selves to the prostitution of a great patriotic project. 
If this assumption were correct, it shows that WAsH- 
INGTON’S earnest warning against party spirit was 
neither premature nor extravagant. That it was not 
correct, however, was shown by the party rupture 
which the assumption instantly made, and it is pre- 
cisely the intelligence and good sense which divided 
the Republican party on the question, and not the 
party spirit, that would have prevented a division, 
which illustrates the saving political independence 
which is the bulwark of the republic. 
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BALLOT REFORM IN NEW YORK. 


Ex-SENATOR WARNER MILLER says that the Repub- 
lican State Committee in New York, in its recent at- 
tempt to influence legislation, entirely transcended its 
authority. But viewed either as a body of active 
party politicians from every part of the State, or mere- 
ly as rotten-borough minions of a boss, the members 
of the committee express what either they or their 
boss believe to be the party sentiment. Their late 
queer manifesto, therefore, is significant, because it 
supports the SaxTon ballot reform bill as warmly 
as the Speaker’s new rules. The reform is thus pos- 
itively and affirmatively approved by the strict PLarr 
Republicans, who are the old Hunker wing of the 
party, as distinguished from the MILLER-DEPEW-Roort 
Barnburners, who are as heartily committed to it. 
Its chief opponent is the Democratic Governor, and 
its antagonists in the Legislature will be probably 
Democrats. It must be regarded, therefore, in this 
State, as a Republican measure. 

The rapid progress of this reform is one of the 
striking signs of the public political health. It is 
within a very short time that it was practically pro- 
posed, and it is already adopted in several States with 
such success and satisfaction that its further progress 
is not doubtful. Governor HILL, with the instinc- 
tive feeling that his political career depends largely 
upon his identification with the spirit that opposes 
all reforms aiming at honester political methods—a 
spirit which is unquestionably powerful—has hith- 
erto prevented the passage of the reform bill. In 
doing this he opposes a very strong and increasing 
feeling in his own party, and he must foresee that his 
party would not dare, in a national platform, to pro- 
nounce against ballot reform, or even to omit to de- 
clare its approval of it. He is playing a dangerous 
game for himself, unless he is persuaded that the con- 
trolling sentiment of his party is really hostile to the 
reform, or unless he is desperately conscious that its 
best sentiment approves it, and for that reason would 
reject him as the party candidate. 

There can be no doubt of the passage of the bill by 
the Republican Legislature, and no doubt, also, of the 
great benefit to honest elections if it should become 
law. The prompt and general demand of ballot re- 
form, and its complete success wherever applied, are 
very suggestive facts for every shrewd politician. 
The Governor undoubtedly sees in its support by Mr. 
PLATT and his State Committee reason to believe that 
it must somehow benefit the Republican party, be- 
cause Otherwise the PLATT power would not favor it. 
The tone of the Governor's friends in the press shows 
that the objection will be raised that the reform dis- 
franchises illiterate voters. This point, however, has 
been foreseen, and due provision made to secure the 
casting of such ballots according to the will of the 
voter. The illiterate voter must in any case be aided, 
and the law secures honest aid for him. The dis- 
honest manipulation of such voters is one of the chief 
and most familiar corruptions of elections, and it is 
one of the notorious wrongs upon honest voters which 
the law is intended to correct. Moreover, in a com- 
munity which taxes itself enormously to provide free 
education for every citizen, illiteracy cannot be justly 
urged as a bar against equitable measures for secur- 
ing honest elections. The general registry which 
has been proposed is a good scheme, but it has no- 
thing whatever to do with the ballot law. The re- 
gistry records the right to vote; the reformed ballot 
law prescribes the method of voting. If the Dem- 
ocratic representatives in the Legislature generally 
sustain Governor HILL in opposing the SAxToNn bill, 
it must be assumed that the reform has very little 
effective Democratic support in this State, or that the 
party representatives do not represent the party. 





ON WITH THE DANCE! 

JusT as the last number of the WEEKLY was issued, 
which mentioned the sudden and direful interrup- 
tion of the dance of triumph by the Republican “‘ Big 
Four” in New York, heavenly harmony descended, 
and the saltatory exercises were happily resumed in 
unison. The situation was certainly threatening. 
Mr. PLATT and Mr. Hiscock on one side, Mr. DEPEW 
and Mr. WARNER MILLER on the other, disagreed, 
and the Legislature, the State Committee, and the 
party in general were angrily divided. There was 
apparently imminent danger that the New York 
branch of the party organized to prevent the exten- 
sion of slavery would go to pieces over the question 
of annulling an alleged Tammany majority on the 
committee for a Fair. 

However desirable the Fair may be, nobody with 
the least perception of humor will deny that a broad- 
er comedy has not been presented upon the public 
boards for many a day. If a hostile British fleet 
had been coming up the bay, instead of ‘‘Tom PLaTT”’ 
proposing to correct the partisan character of a Fair 
committee, there could not have been a loftier spirit 
of resistance to the bitter end. Mr. DEPEW’s sense of 
fun must have been rioting throughout the whole 
business. And he entered happily into the glowing 


spirit of the comedy by saying of a Fair in New York 
that ‘‘ the most phenomenal opportunity ever offered 
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to a community for fabulous wealth, for the happi- 
ness of its people, and their increase in intelligence 
is now offered,” while he playfully disposed of Mr. 
PLATT’s s theory of the Tammany drift of the Com- 
mission by remarking that it was of a kind to make 
a brass monkey get up on his hind legs and laugh his 
head off. 

But it is probably ‘‘ Tom PLattT”’ who laughs last. 
He said that there was a Tammany majority on the 
Commission, and it must be annulled by adding 
twenty-two Republican names. ‘‘Oh no,” said the 
other side, ‘‘there is no Tammany majority what- 
ever, but let us annul it by requiring a two-thirds 
vote.” ‘‘All right,” said ‘‘Tom”; ‘‘I agree, for that 
annuls the Tammany majority.” Thereupon three 
cheers for the Honorable THomas C. PLaTT shook 
the cireumambient air. Everybody claimed the vic- 
tory. ‘* Traitors,” ‘‘assassins,” ‘‘Judas Iscariots,” 
‘**Benedict Arnolds,” ‘‘renegades,” and ‘‘ enemies of 
the Fair” fell to mutual embracing, and all made 
one happy family. Once more the Great Four are 
cutting pigeon-wings of harmony, and as the curtain 
descends on the good old comedy, they advance to 
the foot-lights, tripping in time, and singing, gayly, 

“On with the dance; let joy be unconfined.” 








PARNELLISM AND CRIME. 


THE report of the Parnell Commission is an important 
document, with which, according to the London correspond- 
ents, both sides seem to be satisfied. The direct criminal 
complicity, as charged by the Jimes in its articles upon 
“ Parnellism and Crime,” is denied. But an encouragement 
of methods which led to crime is aftirmed, and forty-four 
members of the House are found guilty, in this sense, of 
criminal conspiracy. They countenanced boycotting and 
intimidation. 

This, however, is a refinement which will be lost prac- 
tically upon the British mind. If the distinet criminal 
charges against Mr. PARNELL are unfounded, Mr. PARNELL 
is a better man than we took him for. This will be the 
general conclusion. For any man who warmly supports a 
cause may be in a certain sense held to be responsible for 
acts done to advance it. The New York Whigs and Tories 
of the Revolution were classed respectively as friends of 
Skinners and Cow-boys. The supporters of the Land 
League, in the same way, promoted boycotting and the 
wrongs which resulted from it. In finding the Trish mem- 
bers named guilty of criminal conspiracy the Commission 
embarrasses the government more than the members or the 
country, which will regard the phrase as Pickwickian. 

The report is undoubtedly an impartial judgment of the 
situation, and as such it must be interpreted as favorable 
to Mr. PARNELL and bis friends. The real charge was that 
they were engaged in a conspiracy to separate Ireland 
from England, and were practically accessory to crimes to 
promote that object. This charge has tailed wholly, and 
the Irish members appear as engaged in a lawful scheme 
for what they hold to be for the benefit of their country, 
and in the pursuit of that object many excesses have been 
committed and laws have been resisted. The vague back- 
ground of criminal suspicion against which the Home 
Rulers stood, to their immense disadvantage, has vanished. 
They may be unwise, and many of their followers may be 
lawless, but they are fighting a legitimate constitutional 
battle. This must be considered to be the verdict, and it 
cannot but be considered a great victory for Mr. PARNELL 
and his friends. 





FROM SANTA FE. 
HERE is a Santa Fe view of ballot reform: 


“The Australian system is good just this far—it makes every voter 
independent. Let’s have it by allmeans. But the idea that secrecy 
will stop vote-buying seems more than doubtful. The chances that 
a floater will take a bribe, and then break his word and vote the 
other way, are about one in a hundred. Does the floater wish to 
see his ‘occupation gone’? Not quite. Is there no honor among 
thieves? Willthe doubtful but wealthy candidate save his money, 
and let slip a 9-10 or even a 1-2 chance that his floaters will vote 
as they agree? Not by one hundred years more of dilly-dallying 
with the question. Why not add a clincher to the Australian sys- 
tem by taking all penalty from the vote-seller, and making it no 
less than five years in the penitentiary to buy a vote? That would 
make the business dangerous—positively dangerous—and give de- 
tectives a chance. So long as buyer and seller are equally pun- 
ishable, they protect each other. 

“But we can’t doit. Why? Just this: 

“There are enough political hogs in both parties who don’t 
want reform to block all progress.” 


Our correspondent must not lese heart. Experience 
shows that there are not enough “ political hogs” in both 
parties to defeat any reform which the public conviction 
really demands. In such cases the “hogs” may root, but 
they must die. 





MR. DOUGLAS ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


THE speech of Mr. DouGias, the son of Mr. LINCOLN’s 
old rival and opponent, at the Jate dinner in Brooklyn on 
LINCOLN’s birthday was very interesting. He said that 
there is a general tendency to extol Mr. LINCOLN’s tender- 
ness and gentleness and childlikeness, in practical disre- 
gard of the positive, practical, masterful qualities which 
made him a true leader of men. Mr. DouGLas regards him 
as the clearest-headed and shrewdest, as well as the clean- 
est-handed and purest, of American politicians; or, as we 
should prefer to say, public men; for the word politician, 
however good a word, has come to be used in a sense which 
fits many men, but not Mr. LINCOLN. 

This view is fully justified by the Hay and Nicotay life 
of Mr. LINCOLN, and by that of Mr. HERNDON. The revela- 
tions made by his secretaries of Mr. LINCOLN’s command of 
his cabinet and administration, of his tranquil but abso- 
lute self-reliance, of his extraordinary ability in affairs of 








which he might be supposed to have been practically igno- 
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rant, his singular tact in dealing with men, and of his 
marvellous diplomatic instinct, as illustrated in his correc- 
tion of Mr. SEWARD’s despatches, are as surprising as they 
are agreeable. 

Such facts are as pleasant as the details of the ability 
and wisdom of WASHINGTON to one who has taken only the 
mythological view of him. The goodness of both meu is 
obvious. It is their greatness which with the lapse of 
time is constantly more striking. The suecessful leader- 
ship of colonies in active revolution requires something 
more than goodness and tenderness and sweetness, and the 
wise conduct of a great country convulsed with civil war, 
under the conditions of our contest, demands the greatest 
and noblest human qualities. This truth was recalled and 
illustrated admirably by the son of Mr. DouGLAs in speak- 
ing of Mr. LINCOLN. 





THE PENDING COPYRIGHT BILL. 

THERE seems to be little reason to doubt that the Senate, 
which last year passed the copyright bill, is as friendly to 
the measure, or even more friendly, this year. The Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House has unanimously agreed to 
report an international bill, which is substantially the 
CHACE-BRECKENRIDGE Dill, and the House Committee on 
Patents has already reported favorably a similar bill. As 
the bills are not materially different, if the favorable re- 
ports are honest, final agreement may be assumed, and the 
passage of a compromise bill. But the ways of Congress 
temper the ardor of anticipation, and the iano of the 
measure must be watched closely. 

The recognition of an author’s moral property right in 
his production, and the necessity of considering both vested 
interests and the fundamental law, have produced the bill 
known as the CHACE, or CHACE-BRECKENRIDGE Dill. This 
is supported by authors, publishers, and the various branches 
of book mannfacture. It is the first and only bill which 
has united that support, and the union, of course, is due to 
mutual concessions. The plea against the bill is practical- 
ly one of confiscation. It calls itself.a plea for cheap lit- 
erature, but it really urges cheapness at any cost. 

In fact, as is shown by the testimony of the most saga- 
cious experts, the cost of no class of books would be attected 
by the bill, except possibly future novels. The logic of 
the adverse argument would abolish all copyright, domestic 
as well as foreign. - But if the public welfare is to be the 
final consideration, it is undeniable that the confiscation 
of any rights instinctively recognized by a just public sen- 
timent is an injury to the public welfare whether it makes 
books cheaper or dearer. 








THE NEW YORK CAPITOL, 

THE New York Capitol has already cost more than four 

times its contemplated cost, and a sum equal to that origi- 
nally contemplated is necessary to complete it. The sum 
first mentioned was $4,000,000. The outlay thus far has 
been, according to the report of the Comptroller, $18,399,- 
295.29, and undoubtedly $4,000,000 more would be necessary 
to complete it properly. The project first took form in the 
Constitutional Convention twenty-three years ago, and the 
natrative of the progress of the work is not a pleasing tale 
for the pride or the purse of New York. 
_ It is, however, in many ways a noble building. Except 
the Capitol at Washington, there is no public building in 
the country so impressive. Certain parts, like the chamber 
of the Court of Appeals and the stately Library, are un- 
equalled. That there have been monstrous carelessness 
and jobbery, however, during the course of the work the 
exposure of the ceiling scandal showed, and that under 
private auspices the building would have been finished 
long ago, no less substantially and very much more cheap- 
ly, is unquestionable. 

But there can be no doubt that it should be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible. If the people of the 
State could be polled upon the question they would not 
decree that the Capitol should remain unfinished. They 
would, however, undoubtedly demand to know exactly 
what needs yet to be done, and what the estimated cost may 
be. Politics and jobbery are the Gog and Magog of public 
buildings, and it is only with labor and pains that the 
public work gets done. But labor and pains can ascertain 
what is necessary to complete the Capitol], and the same 
good genii can then complete it. 





NICKERBOCKER ‘“ WORTHIES 


THE loiterer who admires Union Square and aici 
Park and Madison Square — pleasant parks amid busy 
streets—naturally rejoices that there was an intelligent 
public spirit which would not suffer those open spaces to 
be obliterated by the encroaching city. Buta recent paper 
in the Tribune reminds us of the pertinence of the cadi’s 
question, “ Who is she?” Every great movement is apt to 
resolve itself largely into the heroic tenacity of one man or 
woman whose name historically represents it, as ROMILLY 
the reform of the penal laws in England, or GARRISON the 
abolition of slavery in the United States, or FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE the sanitary care of an army. Such men and 
women do not accomplish results alone, but when known 
they typify the result to the public mind. 

We say when known, because it is often necessary to ask 
the cadi’s question. Here is a result, but who mainly 
achieved it? Union Square, within the memory of men 
living, was a waste and neglected ground. But a citizen 
of great public spirit and mental grasp, whose official re- 
ports upon internal improvements and the Erie Canal are 
of very great value,and whose figure was familiar until 
within a few years, SAMUEL B. RUGGLES, was the real 
founder of Union Square as we know it, and a bust of him 
might well be placed there. He also gave the area of 
Gramercy Park to the owners of sixty adjoining lots, on 


condition that they wouid build fine houses around it. Mr. 
RUGGLES must be ranked among the “worthies” of the 


city. 
In a similar way Madison Square, a delightful pleasure- 
ground, the city mainly owes tou JaMES HarPER, who was 
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Mayor of New York forty-six years ago. The land had beer 
a Potter’s Field, and was partly covered with a pond. The 
city authorities proposed to build upon it a House of Ret- 
uge, but Mr. HARPER rescued it and saved it for the public 
ground which is a great ornament of the city. It is plea-. 
sant to associate such pleasant spots with eminent citi- 
and to be reminded that it is just such individual 
perception and persistence, which show and lead the way, 
that secure great public benetits. 


zens, 


PERSON ATL. 


AmonG the earliest lecturers on Russian Nihilism in this 
country was JOHN BAKER, now of Boston, an escaped Sibe- 
rian exile, who carries the marks of the knout on his back. 
His father was beheaded in the latter part of the ’50s for 
participation in a Polish insurrection, and he, his mother, 
sisters, and sweetheart were packed off to Siberia by dif- 
ferent routes. The band of exiles which included BAKER 
rose against their guards while on their way to Siberia. 
Some of the prisoners were shot down and others escaped, 
BAKER being among the latter. He came to this country 
near the opening of the war, entered the Union army, and 
fought with the boys in blue till peace was restored. Then 
he joined the regular army, and saw service on the frontier. 
The loss of a hand by an accident forced his discharge, and 
he has since been engaged in literary and other pursuits 
Now he is married to an American lady, and lives in Boston, 
where he holds some government position. When Mr. 
Baker first told in this country his story of Russian cruelty 
and oppression, it was pronounced untruthful and greatly 
overdrawn by GEORGE KENNAN, who had been to the land 
of the Muscovite, but only had a surface glimpse of its 
institutions and government. Since his later investigations 
Mr. KENNAN has materially changed his views. Mr. Baker's 
name is of course assumed, and he preserves his homely 
pseudonym out of regard for his friends in Siberia and in 
Russian Poland, for he, like other exiles, is active in secret 
work which it is hoped may some time bring peace and light 
to his native land. 

—The late Empress Aveusta maintained a strict dietary for 
many years before her death. Her first meal of the day was 
a cup of cocoa or of strong tea, taken early in the morning, 
and this was followed at 11 a.m. by a large cup of bouillon. 
About two o’clock she ate her principal meal, consisting usu- 
ally of a small piece of fowl; a few vegetables, and a glass 
of wine and water, while her supper consisted only of an 
ice, a slice of cake, and a cup of tea. Among other anec- 
dotes now circulated concerning the Empress is the one that 
during the Berlin riots of 1848 she disguised herself in the 
uniform of a lieutenant of artillery, and carried some valu- 
able papers she could confide to no one else from the resi- 
dence of the Prince of Prussia to the royal palace. The 
Empress is said to have left a fortune of over ten million 
marks. The Grand Duchess of Baden inherits half of this 
sum, and all of the Empress’s jewels. 

—So.omon SvuLter, the reformer of the Jewish liturgy, 
and composer of most of the ritual music used everywhere 
by the reformed Jews, died recently at Vienna at the age of 
eighty-six. He had been chief cantor in the synagogue of 
that city for the past sixty years. 

—BEETHOVEN’S musical instruments have been exciting a 
good deal of public interest lately. A Guarnerius violin, 
supposed to be his on the strength of the initials L. v. B. 
scratched upon it, has recently been proved spurious; but 
the last piano used by him, made expressly for him by Con- 
RAD GRAFF, and declared by competent judges to be gen- 
uine, has just been secured by the Beethoven Society of 
Bonn. 

—GREENE’s celebrated ‘‘ Ride to Khiva” is to be outdone 
by a Cossack officer named PyEvtzorr. Mounted on a 

cavalry horse,and carrying his provisions with him, he start- 
ed alone from Bielovetchensk, on the river Amoor, in Nov- 
ember. He expects to reach St. Petersburg in April, having 
made the longest ride on record, a distance of 5300 miles. 
When met near Irkutsk he had made about a quarter of the 
distance, and was in excellent health and spirits. 

—Sejior CASTELAR, the great Spanish republican, has re- 
cently brought himself into ill odor among his own party 
by the display of his personal esteem for Queen CHRISTINA 
and his solicitude during the illness of the baby King. His 
gallantry in making inquiries concerning his illness has been 
construed into disloyalty to his principles. His regard for 
the Queen dates back to the loss of his sister, to whom he 
was deeply attached, and at whose death the Queen sent 
many kind expressions of sympathy. This bereavement is 
said to have altered CASTELAR’s whole nature, converting 
him into a melancholy, reserved man. 

—Dwieur L. Moopy, the well-known evangelist, is grow- 
ing gray and portly in ‘these later years of his useful life, 
but his aptness of metaphor and the force with which he is 
in the habit of driving home unpalatable truths have not 
diminished. He seems to work just as hard as ever, too, 
and his schools at Northfield, Massachusetts, and his mission 
at Chicago do not keep him from filling appointments for 
longer or shorter periods in different parts of the country. 

—A laboratory for the free treatment of patients suffering 
from hydrophobia is soon to be opened at 178 East Tenth 
Street, in this city, by Dr. PauL GrBtER, a professor of pa- 
thology at the Paris Museum of Natural History, and a col- 
laborator of Pasteur and other distinguished scientists. 
He is one of the greatest of experts in hydrophobia, and has 
also made especial studies of the yellow-fever and cholera. 
His laboratory here will be patterned after the one in Paris. 

—Miss SusANNA WARFIELD, who composed the grand in- 
augural march which was rendered at the inauguration of 
President W1LL1AM Henry Harrison, forty-eight years ago, 
has just died at her home near Sykesville, Maryland. She 
was ninety-five years old. 

—Miss Susan B. ANTHONY celebrated her seventieth birth- 
day at Washington in a characteristic manner the other day. 

After holding an all-day reception, during which many 
friends called upon ‘her to express their congratul: ations, she 
attended a banquet given in her honor, where about two 
hundred and fifty people sat down. Miss ANTHONY escorted 
Senator BLark to dinner and placed him at her right, while 
Dr. RosertT Purvis, of Pennsylvania, a colored man, sat at 
her left. The tables were prettily decorated with flowers, 
and there were many good things to eat. After the feasting 
there were poems and responses to toasts, among those who 
contributed being Paa@se Cousins, Harrier Hosmer, 
Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, ExizaspetH Capy STanton, IsaBELLA 
BEECHER Hooker, MAry Wricut SEWELL, LAURA ORMIS- 
TON CHANT, of England, and Miss ANrHony herself. Miss 
ANTHONY wore a trained gown of garnet, with lace at the 
neck and shoulders, and looked as bright and happy as the 
occasion required, 
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“*DON’T SHOOT,’ RAYBURN CRIED QUICKLY; AND IN OBEDIENCE TO THIS ORDER YOUNG 


XXI.—THE WALLED CITY OF CULHAUCAN. 

( UR use in turn of the field-glass was a mysterious per- 

formance that aroused keenly the barge-master’s curios- 
ity. I heard him ask Tizoc for an explanation of it; and 
Tizoc, who also was much interested, referred his question 
tome. Had I been dealing with Tizoc alone I should have 
tried to make the matter clear to him; but in the case of the 
barge-master, whose feeling toward us I was convinced was 
anything but friendly, I thought it wiser to be less frank. 
Therefore, covering the action with a negligent motion of 
my hand, I screwed the glasses close together, so that in look- 
ing through them there was to be seen only a mass of indis- 
tinct objects looming up in a blurred cloud of light, and so 
handed them to him. Naturally, neither he nor Tizoc ar 
rived at any very satisfactory conclusion in regard to the 
real use of them; and from their talk it was evident that 
they conceived the ceremony in which we had engaged in 
turn so earnestly to be in the nature of a prayer to our gods. 
Fray Antonio was both shocked and pained by their taking 
this view of the matter, and was for making a true explana- 
tion to them; but at my urgent request he held his peace. 
Yet it was evident that he brooded over the matter in his 
mind, and so was led to earnest thoughts of the mission that 
had brought him hither into the valley of Aztlan. There- 
fore was I not surprised—though I certainly was alarmed by 
the thought of what might be its consequences—when pre- 
sently, in low and gentle tones, he began to speak to those 
about him of the free and glorious Christian faith, which in 
all ways was more excellent than the cruel idolatry in which 
they were bound. Naturally, he was not permitted long to 
speak in this strain; for the barge-master speedily ordered 
him in most peremptory tones to keep silence—which order 
doubtless would have been still more quickly given had not the 
officer been fairly surprised by Fray Antonio’s temerity into 
momentary forgetfulness of the dangerous outcome of this 
gentle talk. And Fray Antonio, knowing the value of the 
word in season that is dropped to fructify in soil ready for it, 
did not attempt-argument with the barge-master—by which 
the thoughts of those who listened would have been diverted 
from the hopeful promise of a better faith that he had offered 
to them—but obeyed the order meekly and so held his 
peace. That what he had spoken had taken hold upon the 


hearts of some at least among his hearers, I was well assured 
by their grave look of thoughtfulness; and especially did 
* Begun in Harrer’s Werkty No. 1722, 








Tizoc seem to be deeply moved. But—as I supposed, for 
fear of the barge-master—there was no open comment upon 
what had passed. 

By this time, the barge being all the while urged rapidly 
forward by the steady strokes of the twenty oarsmen, the 
city rose so broadly and so openly before us that we could 
see the whole of it distinctly with our naked eyes. And 
what at this nearer view seemed most impressive about it 
was its gloominess; that was due not less to the prison-like 
effect of its heavily built houses and its massive walls than 
to the dull blackness of the stone whereof these same were 
made. Nowhere was there sparkle, or glitter, or bright col- 
or, or brightness of any sort to be seen; and it seemed to me 
as I gazed upon this sombre stronghold that dwelling al- 
ways within it well enough might wear a man’s heart out 
with a consuming melancholy begotten of its cold and 
cheerless tones. 

That it was indeed a stronghold was the more apparent to 
us the nearer that we came to it. The plan of it was that of 
a great fan, spread open upon the hill-side, and extending 
also across the broad sweep of level land between the base 
of the promontory and the lake. The promontory had been 
so cut and shaped that its gentle slope had been transformed 
into six broad semicircular terraces, above the highest of 
which was a semicircular plateau of very considerable size, 
on which stood the Treasure-House, that also was the great 
temple. Along the face of each terrace, and around the face 
also of the plateau, a heavy defensive wall rose to a height 
of twenty feet or more; and from the base of the crowning 
plateau, thence accessible by a single broad flight of stairs— 
being led through openings in the rampart walls of the ter- 
races, and down each terrace face by means of stairways— 
twelve streets descended: of which the central six ended at 
the water-side and the remainder against the great outer wall. 
It was this outer line of strong defence that gave the city— 
which otherwise would have corresponded curiously closely 
with the fortified city of Quetzaltepec, described by the Mex- 
ican chronicler Tezozomoc—its most distinctive character- 
istic. Such a vastly thick wall, for the great length of it, as 
this was I never have seen in any other place; and so solid 
was the building of it that it would have been proof against 
any ordinary train of siege artillery. For defence against a 
foe whose only missile weapons would be javelins and slings 
and bows, this great wall made the city absolutely impreg- 
nable. And that the protection that it gave might be still 
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more complete—and also, as Tizoc explained to us, that in 
the case of siege the water supply might be assured, together 
with a supply of fish for food—the wall was carried out into 
the lake so far as to enclose a basin of more than four acres 
in extent; within which, should an enemy gain access to the 
valley, all the boats upon the lake could be brought together 
and held in safety. And, finally, the one entrance to the city 
was by way of a tunnel-like canal cut in the wall thus rising 
from the water; the outer end of which canal was closed in 
ordinary times by a heavy grating, while in war time the 
inner end also could be closed by means of great metal bars. 

It was toward this entrance that the barge that carried us 
was heading. Presently we reached it, and the grating was 
raised for our admission by means of chains which were oper- 
ated from the top of the wall. So low and so narrow was the 
passage that our heads were within a few inches of the huge 
slabs of stone of which its roof was formed, aud the rowers 
had need to unstep the mast, and then to lay their oars in- 
board, while they brought the barge through by pushing with 
their hands against the roof and sides. The canal was fully 
forty feet long, and thus the enormous thickness of the 
wall was made apparent to us. It truly was, as I observed 
to Rayburn, a work that well might be attributed to the 
Cyclops. 

‘*T never meta live Cyclop, Professor,” Rayburn answered, 
‘‘and I don’t believe that these fellows ever did either; but 
it bothers me to know how they managed to do work like 
this without a steam-derrick. If we get out of here with 
whole skins and our hair on our heads, I hope it won’t be 
until I’ve had a chance to talk to some of their engineers and 
so get down to the facts.” 

A moment later we emerged from the tunnel through the 
wall, and so entered the enclosed basin that extended along 
the whole of the city’s front. Within the basin were lying 
many canoes, and also boats of a larger sort that carried 
oars and that were rigged with a sort of lug-sail; but these 
all kept away from us, even as all the boats which we had 
seen during our passage of the lake had given us a wide 
berth. That our barge—one of those employed exclusively 
in the Priest.Captain’s service—was thus shunned was due, 
as I found later, to the wholesome dread in which the special 
servitors of the temple and of its head universally were held. 
For these very frequently abused the authority acquired 
through their semi-sacerdotal functions by using it as a cloak 
to cover acts of purely personal oppression; while at all 
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times they were feared as the executors of 
their master’s wrath. There was, indeed 
(though I did not mention this fact to Fray 
Antonio), a curiously close resemblance be- 
tween the officials of this class and the fa- 
miliars of the Inquisition, both in the duties 
which they performed and in the fear and 
hatred which they everywhere inspired. 

But even dread of entanglement with the 
Priest Captain’s servants could not restrain 
the curiosity of the crowd that pressed tow- 
ard us upon the broad pier upon which we 
disembarked. It was evident that this crowd 
was not made up of the common folk of the 
city, and also that it was moved by a purpose 
far higher than that of a mere idle longing 
to see something that was strange. From 
their dress, and still more from the beauty of 
their ornaments and the elegance of the arms 
which many of them carried, it was obvious 
that for the most part these men were citi- 
zens of the highest rank; and this fact was 
still farther attested by the dignity of their 
demeanor and by the reverent age to which 
the majority of them had attained. So far 
from manifesting any vulgar excitement, the 
crowd maintained an absolute silence; and 
with this an exterior air of calm that was 
the more impressive because the eager, al- 
most awe-struck expression upon every face 
showed how strong was the emotion that 
thus strongly was restrained. But when El 
Sabio, after much coaxing, crossed the gang 
plank between the boat and the pier, and so 
came to where he could be seen of all plain- 
ly, there was a curious Jow sound in the air, 
as though all at once every man in the crowd 
had heaved a sigh; and the sound swelled 
into a loud murmur as Pablo, in obedience 
to a quick order that I gave him in Spanish, 
briskly mounted upon the ass’s back. In 
this murmur only one word was intelligible, 
and that I caught again and again: the 
prophecy! 

But Pablo was no more than fairly seated 
upon El Sabio’s back than the officer in com- 
mand of our guard took him roughly by the 
shoulders and snatched him thence to the 
ground again; which act led Tizoc and me 
to a quick exchange of startled glances, for it 
showed very plainly that the Priest Captain 
—to whom the messenger telling of our com- 
ing into the valley had been sent before any 
of these people had seen Pablo mounted 
upon El Sabio’s back—had anticipated this 
sign of the fulfilment of the prophecy and 
had given orders to prevent it. Luckily, the 
quickness with which Pablo had executed 
my quick order to mount had saved the day 
for us; and even more than saved it, for as 
we passed through the crowd, on our way 
from the water-side into the city, I caught 
here and there fragments of comment upon 
what had just passed, which showed that not 
only was the sign told of in the prophecy 
recognized, but that the effort on the part of 
the officer to neutralize it was understood. 

But before our going into the cily there 
was a stirring conflict of authority concern- 
ing us between the temporal and the spiritual 
powers. We were no more than fairly land- 
ed, indeed, when an officer addressed the 
barge-master, who continued in charge of 
our party, and gave him a formal order to 
bring the strangers directly before the Coun- 
cil of the Twenty Lords. And to this the 
barge-master replied that he already was un- 
der orders to bring the prisoners, immediate- 
ly upon their landing, before the Priest Cap- 
tain—and there was something both curious 
and ominous, it struck me, in the marked 
manner in which the term *‘strangers” was 
employed by one of these men and the term 
‘* prisoners ” by the other. 

At this juncture we had further proof of 
the foresight of the Priest Captain, and of 
the determined stand that he was prepared 
to make rather than to suffer the miscarriage 
of his plans. While the barge-master and 
the messenger from the Council still were 
engaged in hot talk as to which of the two 
conflicting orders should be recognized, there 
was a sound of tramping feet and of arms 
clanking; and then a body of fully one hun- 
dred soldiers came quickly out from behind 
a house that was near by the water-side and 
swept down on a double-quick to where we 
were standing at the end of the pier. The 
crowd, jostled aside to make way for the pas- 
sage of the soldiers, evidently regarded them 
with astonishment; and this astonishment 
rapidly changed to anger as the purpose that 
brought them thither was made plain. Ina 
moment they had closed in around us—sepa- 
rating us from the Council’s messenger and 
from Tizoc; the barge-master placed himself 
at the head of them, and in sharp, quick 
tones gave the order to march; and the 
whole force, with ourselves in the centre of 
it, went off the pier at a round pace, and 
thence along a street that led toward the 
city’s heart. Evidently acting under orders, 
the men broke their platoons and closed in 
around us; and I was well convinced that 
this unsoldierly marching was adopted to 
the end that El Sabio might not be seen. 

Fray Antonio agreed with me that the 
Priest Captain was carrying matters with a 
dangerously high hand in thus opposing the 
will of the Council with armed force. This 
act of his, if Tizoc had correctly represented 
to us the excited condition of popular feel- 
ing, was quite sufficient in itself to stir into 
violent activity the slumbering fires of mu- 
tiny. But whether the revolt, that we now 
believed must surely come, would come in 
time to be of service to ourselves, we could 
not but look upon as a very open ques- 
tion. 
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“Tf this old scoundrel is as sharp as he 
seems to be,” Rayburn said, ‘‘ and if he keeps 
things up in the way he’s begun, it’s about 
all day with us. His play should be to get 
rid of us as quick as he can manage it; and 
I should judge, from the cards that he’s put 
down, that that’s precisely the way he means 
to manage the game. It’s not much com- 
fort to us to know that after he’s cleaned us 
out somebody else will rake his pile.” 

As we talked, we went on rapidly through 
the city ; and even the danger that we were 
in, and the excitement that attended this sud- 
den shifting of our fortunes, could not pre- 
vent me from studying with a lively curi- 
osity the many evidences of an advanced 
civilization that I beheld. The plan of the 
city, as I had discerned whilst we were ap- 
proaching it, was that of a wide-open fan. 
From the Treasure-House, on the height in 
the centre, twelve broad streets radiated out- 
ward, of which three on the northern side 
and three on the southern ended against the 
great enclosing wall, and six came down, 
through openings in the walls along the sev- 
eral terraces, directly to the water-front. All 
of these streets were well paved with large 
smooth blocks of stone, and were led up the 
faces of the terraces by wide and easy stairs. 
The transverse streets were true semicircles, 
starting from and ending at the face of the 
cliff, and were carried along the outer edges 
of the terraces just inside their facing walls. 
Rayburn was even more astonished than I 
was by the exactness with which these great 
semicircles were laid off; for he apprehend- 
ed, as I did not, the difficulty attendant upon 
running a line in a true and regular curve. 
But I am not prepared to say that this work 
could not have been accomplished by mere 
rule of thumb. My friend Bandelier, in the 
course of his admirable analysis of the ruins 
at Mitla, has made clear to me how easy it is 
to attribute to scientific knowledge work that 
is the result only of manual skill. As I have 
pointed out in my discussion of this matter 
in my Pre-Columbian Conditions on the Con- 
tinent of North America, the plateau at the 
top of this range of terraces easily might 
have been laid off in a true semicircle by the 
simple means of a pointed stick at the end 
of a long rope; and from the true line thus 
established the line of the terrace below it 
could have been had—and so on down to the 
lowest terrace of all. 

There could be no doubt, however, that 
engineering skill of a high order—howsoever 
crude might have been the actual method of 
its application — was exhibited both in the 
preparation of the site, and then in the city’s 
building. On the site alone an almost incred- 
ible amount of labor had been expended; for 
the rocky promontory—that primitively, as 
the result showed, had been broken and ir- 
regular — had been so cut away in some 
places, and so filled-in in others, and the 
whole of it had been so carefully trimmed 
and smoothed, that in the end it became a 
huge mass of rock-work in the regularity of 
which there was not perceptible the smallest 
flaw. And in this preliminary work, as well 
as in the building of the houses afterward, 


“fragments of stone were used of such enor- 


mous size that the moving of them, Rayburn 
declared, would be almost impossible even 
with the most powerful engineering appli- 
ances of our own time. Nor was the use of 
these huge pieces of stone confined to the 
foundations of the houses. Some of them 
were high above the ground; indeed, the 
very largest that we observed—the weight of 
which Rayburn estimated at not less than 
twenty tons—was a single block that made 
the entire top course of a high wall. 

All of the stone-work was well smoothed 
and squared, and while the exteriors of the 
houses were entirely plain we could see 
through the open doorways that the interiors 
of many of them were enriched with carv- 
ings. All were destitute of windows open- 
ing upon the street; and their dull black ex- 
teriors and the dull black of the stones with 
which the streets were paved gave a dark 
and melancholy air to the city, that oppressed 
us even more heavily when thus seen closely 
than it had when we beheld it from afar off. 
Yet the interior court-yards, so far as we 
could tell from the glimpses that we had of 
them through open doorways, were bright 
with sunshine and gay with flowers—thus 
showing that the gloom of these dwellings 
did not extend beyond their outer walls. I 
observed with much interest that the provi- 
sion for closing the entrances from the street 
was not swinging doors of wood, but either 
metal bars—such as we had seen in Tizoc’s 
house—or else a metal grating that was ar- 
ranged like a portcullis to slide up and down 
in a groove; and I attributed the absence of 
wooden doors less to a desire for stronger 
barriers than to the comparative recentness 
of the acquisition of the knowledge of wood- 
working tools. Here, I thought, was a curi- 
ous instance of development along the lines 
of greatest resistance; for in itself the inven- 
tion and the making of a swinging door of 
wood was a much easier matter than was the 
invention and the making of these finely 
wrought sliding doors of hardened gold. 

As for Young, the sight of all this gold- 
work quite took his breath away. ‘It reg- 
ularly jolts me, Professor,” he said, ‘‘t’ see 
th’ genuine stuff, that’s good t’ make gold 
dollars out of, slung around this way. A 
front door of solid gold is a huckleberry 
above Jay Gould’s biggest persimmon; and 
as t’ Solomon, these fellows just lay Solo- 
mon out cold—regularly down th’ old man 
an’ sit on him. hy, just for that one front 
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door, of th’ big house ahead of us, I'd sell 
out all my shares in this treasure hunt, an’ 
be glad to doit. But I guess I’d have to hire 
Samson—who was in that line of business— 
t’ carry it off for me. It must weigh a solid 
ton.” 

By this time we had mounted all of the 
terraces, and the house toward which Young 
pointed as he spoke was built directly be- 
neath the crowning plateau on which the 
great temple stood. It was the largest and 
by far the most elegant house that we yet 
had seen, and the sliding grating of gold that 
closed the entrance was unusually heavy and 
very beautifully wrought. Sentinels were 
stationed here, wearing the same uniform as 
that of the soldiers who formed our guard ; 
and this further indication of the importance 
of the building gave us the impression that it 
was the dwelling of some great dignitary. 
Close hy the portal we were halted, while the 
commander of our guard spoke through the 
grating to some one inside. A moment later 
the grating was slowly raised, and we were 
marched through the narrow entrance, and 
so along a short passageway, into a long nar- 
row chamber that obviously was a guard- 
room ; for spears and javelins were ranged 
in orderly fashion upon racks, and swords 
and shields and bows and quivers of arrows 
were hung upon the walls. Here we were 
halted again; and while we stood silent to- 
gether, wondering what might be in store 
for us in this place, we heard the heavy 
grating behind us close with a dull clang. 


XXII.—THE OUTBREAK OF REVOLUTION. 


So dismal was this sound, and so many 
were the dismal possibilities that it sug- 
gested, that as I heard it a cold chill went 
down into my heart; and I was glad enough 
that we at once were led forth from the 
guard-room, and that in consideration of 
inatters of immediate moment my mind was 
diverted from dwelling drearily upon a future 
that seemed full of gloom. 

For all the brilliant blaze of sunlight that 
brightened the large court-yard into which 
we were conducted, there was about it a cu- 
rious coldness and cheerlessness. As in the 
case of all the other houses which we had ob- 
served, the stone-work of the walls and of the 
pavement was a dull black ; but here there 
were no flowers, nor bright-colored hangings 
over the inner doors, nor brightness of any sort 
or kind. The carving of the stone was extraor- 
dinarily rich, to be sure; but the bass-reliefs 
which covered the walls were wholly of a 
gloomy sort—being for the most part repre- 
sentations of the slaughter of men in sacri- 
fice, and the tearing of hearts out—so that 
the sight of them made me shiver notwith- 
standing the warmth of the sun. From the 
centre of the court-yard a broad stairway as- 
cended to the plateau above on which the 
temple stood ; and this direct way of com- 
municating with it led me to the conclusion 
that the. building was a dependency of the 
temple, and that, very likely, the higher mem- 
bers of the priesthood were housed here. 

However, little time was given for looking 
around us, for our guard hurried us—El Sa- 
bio following close at Pablo’s heels—across 
the court-yard to a doorway at its further 
side, before which hung in heavy folds a cur- 
tain of some sort of thick black cloth. Across 
this entrance the guard was drawn up in or- 
derly ranks behind us; and then the barge- 
master, who had preserved absolute silence 
toward us since our march through the city 
began, held aside the curtain and silently 
motioned to us to enter. 

From the bright sunshine we passed at a 
step into a chamber so shadowy that we in- 
voluntarily stopped on the threshold in order 
that our eyes might become accustomed to 
the semi-darkness before we advanced. The 
only light that entered it came through two 
narrow slits in the thick wall above the por- 
tal that we had just passed; and the glim- 
mer diffused by the thin rays thus ad- 
mitted was in great part absorbed by the 
black draperies with which everywhere the 
room was hung. As our eyes adjusted them- 
selves to these gloomy conditions we per- 
ceived that we were in a hall of great size; 
and presently we were able to distinguish 
objects clearly enough to see that at the far 
end of it was a raised dais having a sort of 
throne upon it: but not until, being urged 
forward by the officer, we had traversed 
more than half the length of the hall did we 
discern upon the throne the shadowy figure 
of a man. 

Being come close to the dais, the officer 
halted us by a gesture; but no word was 
spoken, and for several minutes we stood in 
the semi-darkness of that strange place in 
absolute silence. For myself, I must confess 
that I was somewhat awed by my surround- 
ings and by the impassive silence and still- 
ness that the dimly seen figure upon the 
throne maintained, and I am sure that Fray 
Antonio's imaginative nature was similarly 
impressed ; as for Pablo, I distinctly heard 
his teeth chattering in the dark. But ngither 
Rayburn nor Young, as the latter would have 
expressed it, awed easily; and it was Rayburn 
who presently spoke. 

‘This fellow in the big chair would be a 
good hand at private theatricals. He’s gota 
first-rate notion of stage effect. Hadn't I bet- 
ter stick a pin in him and wake him up?” 

‘“«There’s no good in stickin’ pins into him,” 
said Young, in a tone of great contempt. 
‘*What’s th’ matter with him is, he’s not 
real at all. He’s stuffed.” 


There was something so delightfully in- 
congruous in these comments that they acted 
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instantly upon my over-strained nerves, and 
I burst into a laugh, in which the other two 
immediately joined.‘ Evidently this was not 
at all the effect that this carefully arranged 
reception was intended to have upon us; for 
the seated figure started suddenly and utter 
ed an angry exclamation, and at the same 
time gave a quick order to the officer. 

**T take it all back,” said Young. “He 
isn’t stuffed. I guess he was only asleep.” 

As Young spoke, there was a slight rustle 
of draperies; and in a moment the curtains 
which had veiled four great windows in the 
four sides of the hall were pulled aside, and 
the darkness vanished in a sudden blaze of 
light. While we shaded our eyes for some 
seconds, Rayburn said, with great decision: 
‘This settles it. He must have been in the 
show business all his life.” 

But the man whom we now saw clearly did 
not look like a show-man. He was a very 
old man, lean and shrivelled, his brown skin 
so wrinkled that his face looked like some 
sort of curiously withered nut. Yet there 
was a wonderful sinewiness about him, and 
a most extraordinary brightness in his eyes. 
His face was of the strong, heavy type that 
is found in the figures carved on the ruins in 
Yucatan; a much stronger type than I have 
observed anywhere among the Mexican Ind- 
ians of the present day. His dress was a 
long, flowing robe of white cotton cloth 
caught over his left shoulder with a broad 
gold clasp and richly embroidered with 
shining green feathers; and shining green 
feathers were bound into his hair and rose 
above his head in a tall plume. His sandal- 
moccasins (for the covering of his feet was 
between these two) repeated the sacred com- 
bination of colors, green and white; and on 
his breast, falling from his neck, were several 
richly wrought gold chains. Even apart from 
his stately surroundings, his dress—and espe- 
cially the shining green feathers which were 
so conspicuous a part of it—would have in- 
formed me that this man was a priest of very 
exalted rank; and the conditions of our pre- 
sentation to him assured me that he was none 
other than the Priest Captain, Itzacoatl. And 
I may add that if ever a high dignitary of a 
heathen religion was in a rage, Itzacoatl was 
inarage at that particular moment. Young’s 
comment lacked reverence, but it was to the 
point: ‘‘ Well, he Aas got his back up, for 
sure!” 

With an alertness that was astonishing in 
one of his years, Itzacoatl rose quickly from 
the throne; and as he pointed to us with a 
commanding gesture, he asked sharply why 
we had been allowed to retain our arms, and 
ordered them to be taken away from us: 
which order troubled us greatly, and also oc- 
casioned us a very lively surprise. As for 
the barge-master, he evidently was greatly 
puzzled by it; for, according to his notions, 
we were not armed. He did not venture to 
reply, but his uncertainty as to the duty that 
was expected of him was apparent in his 
hopeless look of entire bewilderment. It 
seemed to me that for a moment the Priest 
Captain was slightly confused, as though he 
recognized the incongruity between his own 
knowledge in this matter and his officer’s ig- 
norance; and, in explaining his order, he took 
occasion to refer to the superior knowledge 
with which he was endowed by the gods. 
Fray Antonio and I glanced at each other 
doubtingly as he spoke, for this explanation 
struck us as being decidedly forced. The 
gods of the ancient Mexicans pre-eminently 
were war gods, but they certainly were not 
likely to have any very extended knowledge 
of Winchester rifles and self-cocking re- 
volvers. 

However, when the officer comprehended 
what was required of him he was prompt 
enough in his actions. Without any cere- 
mony at all he laid hands on Young’s rifle, 
that was hanging by its strap on his shoul- 
der, and endeavored to take it away from 
him. This was a line of action that the Lost- 
freight Agent by no means was inclined to 
submit to. Without any assistance he un- 
slung the rifle; cocked it as he jumped back 
half a dozen steps, and then raised it to his 
shoulder with his finger on the trigger and 
the muzzle fairly levelled at the officer's 
heart. ‘Shall I down him?” he asked. 

**Don’t shoot,” Rayburn cried quickly; 
and in obedience to this order Young slowly 
dropped the rifle from his shoulder, yet held 
it ready for action in his hands. The per- 
fect calmness of the officer through this ex- 
citing episode afforded the most convincing 
proof that fire-arms were wholly unknown 
to him. And the conduct of the Priest Cap- 
tain afforded equally convincing proof that 
he not only understood the nature of fire- 
arms, but that he was very much afraid of 
them; for at the moment that Young made 
his offensive demonstration he very precipi- 
tately sheltered himself by crouching behind 
the throne! 

‘Don’t shoot,” Rayburn repeated. ‘‘ We 
may have a chance to pull through if we 
don’t rile these fellows; but if we go to kill- 
ing any of them now it’s all day with us for 
sure. We'd better let ’em have our guns; 
but there’s something mighty odd in their 
having found out all of a sudden what a 
gun is.” 

Very reluctantly Young surrendered his 
rifle to the officer; who looked at it con- 
temptuously, as though he considered it but 
a poor sort of weapon in case real fighting 
was to be done. In turn the rest of us gave 
up our rifles also; and we were mightily 
pleased because the officer did not attempt 
to take our revolvers away from us. But in 
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this our satisfaction was short-lived, for the 
Priest Captain quickly ordered the officer to 
relieve us of them, and of our cartridge belts 
as well. Nor was it until we had been thus 
entirely disarmed that he arose from his 
undignified position and resumed his seat 
upon the throne. 

While the disagreeable process of disarm- 

ing us was going on I spoke to Fray Anto- 
nio of the curious possibilities suggested by 
the knowledge of fire-arms which the Priest 
Captain, alone among all the Aztlanecas, so 
obviously possessed; and he, in reply, bade 
me remember what Tizoc had told us of the 
use that Itzacoatl made of wax matches in 
lighting the sacred fire. ‘‘ Can it possibly be, 
then, that he is in communication with the 
outside world?” I exclaimed. 
As I uttered these words I glanced at Itza- 
coatl, and the expression on his face was that 
of one who listens intently and who is great- 
ly enraged by what he hears. At the same 
moment Rayburn cried: ‘‘ That man under- 
stands Spanish. He is listening to you!” 

Doubtless some sort of an explanation 
would have followed this strange discovery, 
for that we had made it was very obvious, 
but at that moment a man—seemingly, from 
his dress, a priest of high rank—came into 
the hall hurriedly and very earnestly deliv- 
ered a communication to Itzacoatl in low, ex- 
cited tones. That the substance of this com- 
munication was highly disagreeable to him 
was shown by his manner of receiving it; and 
for a moment he slightly hesitated, as though 
very grave consequences might attend upon 
the decision that he then made. But it was 
for a moment only that he stood in doubt. 
Then he called the barge-master to him and 
gave some order in a low voice; and then, 
accompanied by the priest, went out rapidly 
from the hall. 

Evidently in obedience to the order that he 
had received, the barge-master bade us follow 
him; and so led us into the court-yard again. 
Young proposed, since we had only this one 
man to deal with, that we should make short 
work of him and so get back our arms— 
which remained where he had placed them, 
in a pile beside the throne. But Rayburn’s 
more prudent counsel overcame this tempting 
proposition. As he pointed out, the prompt- 
ness with which the curtains had been pulled 
back showed that attendants of some sort 
were close at hand; and in addition to these 
we knew that the guard of soldiers was just 
outside of the entrance to the hall. It was 
certain, therefore, that we could not regain 
our arms without immediately using them 
in very active fighting—and, no matter how 
well we fought, under these conditions we 
must certainly be defeated in the end. All 
of which was so just and so reasonable that 
Young could not in any wise gainsay its pro- 
priety; but he was in a very ill humor at 
being restrained from the pleasure of ‘‘ hav- 
in’ it out with ’em,” as he grumblingly de- 
clared, and as we passed forth into the court- 
yard he relieved his mind by swearing most 
vigorously. 

For my part, even the peril that we were 
in did not suffice to distract my mind from 
curious consideration of the strange state of 
affairs that existed among the folk dwelling 
in this hidden valley if our surmise in regard 
to the Priest Captain’s knowledge of the out- 
er world should prove to be well-founded— 
and unless it were well-founded there seemed 
to be no possible way by which to account 
for his possession of friction matches, his ac- 
quaintance with fire-arms, and his knowledge 
of the Spanish tongue. The implication was 
unavoidable that this extraordinary man act- 
ually had a more or less complete knowledge 
of the powers and appliances of the nine- 
teenth century; and that he was using his 
nineteenth century knowledge to maintain 
his supremacy over a people whose civiliza- 
tion was about on a par with that of Euro- 
pean communities of a thousand years ago. 
From the stand-point of the ethnologist, a 
more interesting situation than the one thus 
developed could not possibly be devised. 
What I most longed for was the establish- 
ment of such friendly relations with Itzacoatl 
that I could carry out a systematized series 
of scientific investigations among the Azt- 
lanecas before the impending crash of dis- 
covery came; and my keenest regret at that 
moment was caused by the conviction that 
the incapacity of Itzacoatl to understand the 
value of scientific inquiry into such curious 
ethnologic facts would result in his mere vul- 
gar killing of me—whereby a precious store 
of knowledge would be withheld from the 
world at large. 

As we came out into the court-yard we 
heard the sound of voices, which seemed to 
be raised in angry altercation, coming from 
the direction of the main entrance, with 
which there was also a slight clinking sound, 
as of arms being got in readiness; and, much 
further away, the sound seemingly coming 
from a distant quarter of the city, the tap- 
ping of adrum. When we first had crossed 
the court-yard it had been entirely deserted ; 
but now many priests and soldiers were 
standing in groups about it, and more were 
coming down the stair from the temple; and 

all of these men had a look of eager alert- 
ness, as though some decisive event were im- 
minent in which they expected to have a 
part. But we had only a moment in which 
to observe all this, for we were hurried away 
toward the corner of the building that was 
most remote from the street, and here, before 
I well could understand what was being 
done with me, I was thrust so suddenly and 
so violently through a narrow doorway that 

















I fell heavily upon the floor. Before I 
could regain my feet, Young had tumbled 
down on top of me, and then the others tum- 
bled on top of us both—they having been in 
the same rude fashion injected in the apart- 
ment; and while we thus were lying in a 
heap together—my own body, being under- 
most, having the breath wellnigh squeezed 
out of it—we heard the rattle of metal upon 
stone as the doorway was quickly closed 
with heavy bars. 

We struggled to our feet in nearly total 
darkness—for outside the bars a curtain had 
been dropped that shut off almost wholly 
the light of day—and I am confident that no 
one room ever contained two angrier people 
than Rayburn and Young were then; for 
their very strength and hardihood made 
them the more ragingly resent being thus 
tumbled about as though they were bales or 
boxes rather than men. Rayburn’s language 
was not open to the charge of weakness; 
but the words in which Young gave vent to 
his feelings were so startlingly vigorous that 
even a Wyoming cow-boy would have been 
surprised by them; yet I must confess that 
at the moment—so greatly was my own an- 
ger aroused—I thought his observations ex- 
ceedingly appropriate to the occasion that 
called them forth, and I even was disposed 
to envy him the command of a technical vo- 
cabulary that enabled him to express so ade- 
quately his righteous wrath. However, I 
was for once well pleased that Fray Antonio 
did not understand English. 

But our anger quickly was swallowed up 
in anxious grief as we discovered, when our 
eyes had become somewhat accustomed to 
the very faint light, that only we four were 
in the room together; and a great dread fell 
upon us because of the imminent peril to 
Pablo which this separation of him from the 
rest of us implied. Assuredly, there was 
strong reason why he should be an especial 
object of Itzacoatl’s fear and hatred. He 
and El Sabio together were the visible sign 
which told that the prophecy touching the 
Priest Captain’s downfall was about to be 
fulfilled; and, more than this, Pablo’s simple 
statement of the condition of affairs among 
the modern Mexicans—showing that the cri- 
sis in their fate that Chaltzantzin had fore- 
told, and for which he had so well prepared, 
long since had come and gone—would be far 
more convincing to the masses of the Aztlan- 
ecas than would be any exhibition of these 
same facts that we could make to them: for 
we were aliens among them, while Pablo was 
of their own race and class. That we all 
were like to be done to death by this bar- 
barous theocrat we did not for a moment 
doubt; but it was plain enough that every 
motive of self-interest must prompt him to 
put Pablo and the poor ass most summarily 
out of the way. And as the logic of these 
facts irresistibly presented itself in my mind, 
a.keen and heavy sorrow overcame me: for 
I could not shirk the conviction that, who- 
ever might strike the blow that killed him, 
I myself was the cause of this poor boy’s 
death. Fray Antonio could not see my face 
in that shadowy prison; yet his fine nature 
divined the pain that I suffered and the 
cause of it, and he sought to comfort me 
with his sympathy. He did not speak, but 
he came close beside me and tenderly laid 
his hand upon my shoulder; and his loving 
touch, telling of his sorrow for me and with 
me, did bring a little cheer into my heavy 
heart. 

Meanwhile the commotion outside in- 
créased greatly, and even through the thick 
folds of the curtain we could hear plainly 
the clanking of arms, and the heavy tread of 


_Men, and sharply given words of command. 


We pressed close to the bars and tried to 
push the curtain aside that we might see out 
into the court-yard; but the bars were so 
near together that our hands would not pass 
between them, and we therefore could gather 
only from the sounds which we heard what 
was going on outside. But the sounds were 
unmistakable. There could be no doubt 
whatever that a vigorous assault upon the 
building was in progress, and that those 
within it vigorously were defendiyg it; and 
we knew that the cause of the fighting cer- 
tainly must be ourselves. Already, it would 
seem, the prophecy of the Priest Captain’s 
downfall was assuming a tangible reality; 
for this rising in arms against him could 
mean nothing less than that his high-hand- 
ed refusal to permit us to be carried before 
the Council of the Twenty Lords had fairly 
brought matters to a crisis, and that the long- 
threatened revolution actually had been be- 
gun. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 


SIGHT-SEEING ABROAD. 
THE VENUS OF MILO. 


‘‘T HAD not been ten minutes in the place 
before I fell in love with the most beautiful 
creature the world had ever seen. She was 
standing, silent and majestic, in the centre of 
one of the rooms of the statue gallery, and 
the very first glimpse of her struck one breath- 
less with the sense of beauty .... She may be 
two-and-thirty, and she was born about two 
thousand years ago.” So wrote Clive New- 
come to Pendennis from Paris in 183-. The 


place was the Louvre; ‘‘the creature silent 
and majestic,” the Venus of Milo. 

To-day the Venus of Milo has changed 
somewhat her position, and this in a double 
As Thackeray saw her she was in the 
Now she stands, superb, 


sense. 
centre of a gallery. 


majestic, at one end of a gallery, and her 
only rival, the Venus of Vienne, is in place 
at the other end. Her pose was more per- 
pendicular in Clive’s time than it is now. 
When, during the war with Germany, Paris 
was besieged, and there was the chance that 
a shell might shatter the greatest statue in the 
world—which is this Venus of Milo—she was 
buried. Whenshe was exhumed, and a care- 
ful study made of the base on which she 
stood, it became evident that the position as 
the sculptor had willed it should give her 
more of an inclination to one side, and so she 
stands to-day, and, if it were possible, with 
increase of dignity. 

This statue has made an epoch in art, puri- 
fying and elevating it. Modern reproduc- 
tions in bronze and plaster are found all over 
the United States; for of the works made by 
human hands, she alone fills every artistic re- 
quirement. Rescued from partial oblivion 
sixty-nine years ago, it is not likely that she 
will ever be again lost to the world. 

Speculations as to whetber she stood alone 
or formed one of a group need not be here 
discussed, nor is it worth while to argue 
whether in the hand which once existed an 
apple or a shield was held. As she stands, 
armless, she is sufficient, and her mutilation 
is barely appreciated. 

Mr. Reinhart, in his happy sketch, draws 
his scene in unison with the effect this statue 
imposes on those who look at her. Sight- 
seers, with guide-books in their hands, may 
refresh their minds with a name, a date; but 
the printed page serves but for the instant, 
and then the greatest work of art rivets their 
attention. Perhaps the feeling of astonish- 
ment is the one least developed in those who 
see the Venus of Milo for the first time. Awe 
there is, with some undefined emotion akin 
to reverence. The young man near the rail- 
ing is absorbed. He feels the grandeur of 
that woman the old Greek has made. Right 
back of him, separated by the width of the 
pedestal and the rail, there is the head of a 
young woman, thrown in apparently by the 
artist without much premeditation, but which 
shows Mr. Reinhart’s cleverness. It is a lit- 
tle face lost in admiration, for the girl tries 
at a single glance to take in the whole of the 
august figure. The woman with the book, 
whose own pose is so perfect, will have im- 
pressed on that thoughtful brain of hers a re- 
membrance of her Greek sister which will 
never be forgotten. 


MAKING A LANDING BY SEARCH- 
LIGHT ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER, 


Nor sometimes but always recent discov- 
eries in science or their applications are used 
first as common conveniences before they 
are adopted for military or naval purposes. 
Electric motors and storage batteries will be 
thoroughly tested by various transportation 
companies, the advantages or disadvantages 
studied and compared with other methods 
of creating power, before they will be taken 
into general use by the navy. The search- 
light, which is so important as a means of 
defence for a ship of war, was long in use 
by the merchant steamer before it was taken 
by the navies of the world. 

The point has been disputed whether the 
use of the search-light on the ocean steamer 
was not anticipated by the Mississippi steam- 
er. As to the conveniences derivable from 
the search-light for a steamer on the great 
river they are conspicuous. The craft that 
travel up and down the Father of Waters are 
peripatetic — this to be understood in the 
sense that though there be regular landings, 
there are many which are not. Some of 
these boats are of the most accommodating 
kind, and will, if the river permits of it, stop, 
and take on or let off a single passenger, and 
will pick up freight all along the long route. 

It is the necessities of landing which call 
into use the search-light, and electric illumi- 
nation for this purpose is likely to be much 
increased. The people on the land do not 
always know when the steam-boat intends 
hauling into their shore. Conveniences such 
as of docks or wharves are not common. 
The loud whistle is often the first announce- 
ment at night of the arrival of the steam-boat. 
It would be impossible to make a landing 
of a dark night without the search-light. In 
an instant the carbon pencils, brought up to 
the highest state of incandescence by means 
of the interrupted electric fluid, have their 
intensity focussed by a mirror on one ‘exact 
point, and a brilliant gleam of light streams 
across the horizon. The light, as it were, 
drills its way through the murky gloom. The 
houses on the shore, the low wharf, the coal 
or the wood shed, the thickets of trees in the 
background, are held in the glare of the 
electric beams. The mimic sun sends forth 
its radiations. It is not as much the whistle 
that wakes up the ears of ‘‘ the Coast,” as it 
is their eyes. There is nothing that startles 
a sleeping man so strangely as an electric 
light thrown suddenly on him. Then the 
town bestirs itself, and, just as Mr. Graham 
has drawn it, the fifty or a hundred people 

rush down to the water-side. 

The search-light is under charge of the 
pilot. A simple mechanism makes the con- 
nection between the dynamo and the wires, 
and the pilot not only puts in the light, but 
can turn the apparatus in any direction at 
his pleasure. In the illustration there is an 
old gentleman and a lad who are to make a 
landing. The “rustler” is ready to give the 





baggage the advantage of the roughest kind 
of handiing. The old colored woman, the 
stewardess, who always is the kindest, po-. 
litest of servants, is there too to bid her 
passengers good by. 

_ Itmay be said that river life is not as event- 
ful as it was in the times thatare past. The 
Mississippi is, however, the great natural ar- 
tery, and on its turbid waters there will al- 
ways be carried a vast amount of freight. 
The build of the boats that thrash its waters, 
the character of their officers and men, differ 
from those of other days, and the present is 
all the better for the changes made. Quick 
to appreciate any advantages, those whose in- 
terests lie in steam-boats plying on ‘“‘ The Riv 
er” the search-light is likely to be generally 
used. The huge stream, which never is the 
same, requires a skilled pilot, and besides the 
conveniences which the electric light gives 
when a landing is to be made, floating ob- 
structions and snags are made visible of nights, 
and so dangers are evaded. 


ARMY UNIFORMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

(Continued from page 156, Supplement.) 
sky-blue with a red stripe. The uniform 
of the ordnance was the same, except that the 
stripe on the trousers was blue. The infantry 
uniform had white edgings and turn-backs, 
the trousers white stripes, and the plume was 
of white cock feathers. The turn-backs of 
the dragoon coats were yellow, as were the 
stripes on their ‘‘blue-gray” trousers. On 
their cap was a drooping white horse-hair 
pompon, that of the officers having a strip of 
red hair. 

In 1835 the spread eagle was adopted as the 
indication of rank on the epaulettes of the 
colonel. The epaulettes of the major were 
of silver-lace instead of bullion. All ofticers 
who were entitled to epaulettes wore them 
on both shoulders. Aiguillettes were worn 
by all general staff officers, except of the en- 
gineer and ordnance corps. Shoulder-straps 
were also introduced. 

In 1841 the major-general commanding was 
permitted to have his cuffs and collar em 
broidered with gold oak leaves on dark blue 
cloth. The color of the plume of the adju- 
tant-general was changed to white, and of 
the inspector-general to green. Three black 
ostrich feathers were prescribed for the en- 
gineers not topographical. The topographi- 
cal engineers wore black plumes of the same 
form as those of the general staff. 

In 1847 what were the uniforms of the 
Mexican war were substantially provided for 
in regulations. Then the army wore the 
roundabout jacket, the infantry had waist 
belts, and the pancake forage-cap was intro- 
duced. Mounted riflemen were uniformed 
very like the dragoons, the trousers being 
edged with yellow cord. Foot riflemen wore 
dark gray coats and trousers, the seams fof 
the latter being edged with yellow cord. 
Chevrons were prescribed for all non-com- 
missioned officers. They were precisely as 
they are now, except those worn by ordnance 
sergeants, which were not determined until 
1857; the point of the angle, however, was 
up instead of down. 

Under the regulations of 1857, buff disap- 
peared from the uniforms of general officers. 
The collar and cuffs of the coat were dark 
blue velvet. The designating colors of the 
different arms were fixed as follows: in- 
fantry, sky-blue; mounted riflemen, emerald 
green; dragoons, orange; cavalry, yellow; ar- 
tillery, scarlet; engineers, yellow; ordnance, 
crimson. All trousers, except those of the 
general officers and staff, which were dark, 
were sky-blue. Another monstrosity in the 
way of head covering was invented at this 
time—the soft dress hat turned: up on one 
side, or with stiff brim, which became very 
familiar during the war. The infantry color 
remained sky-blue for several years. Re- 
cently the white was restored. From the 
time of the Mexican war frock-coats, with full 
skirts, another French invention, have been 
worn, and the full-dress coats of men and 
officers during the war of 1861-65 were long- 
skirted. 

The service dress, well remembered, for it 
is not long out of date, consisted of blouses 
for the foot and jackets for the cavalry and 
artillery. Dark blue for coats and light blue 
for trousers and overcoats are the colors that 
have been recognized for years. At the pre- 
sent time the chapeau has been readopted for 
general officers and the staff, but it is a differ- 
ent and a lower hat than that worn by Gen- 
eral Scott. None but general officers now 
wear sashes and epaulettes. Line officers 
wearshoulder-knots and giltsword belts. The 
colors of the various arms and_ staff depart- 
ments are asfollows: Artillery, scarlet; cav- 
alry, yellow ; infantry, white; ordnance, 
crimson and white; engineer, yellow; quar- 
termaster, buff (a recent adaptation of the 
old combination of blue and buff); signal 
corps, orange; and ordnance, scarlet and 
white. Enlisted men of the cavalry and ar- 
tillery wear scales. The old forage-cap of 
the last war was almost as ugly as the dress 
hat. It was of blue cloth, with an inclined 
visor, and was so high and stiff that the 
top fell forward. It was hooked to the visor. 
Since then the army wears the French képi 
for fatigue, but it is not so comfortable or 
smart in appearance as the cap of the French 
army. After a short experience with a mod- 
ern shako for a dress hat, the helmet was 
adopted in the regulations of 1881. 
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CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW, 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

No citizen of the United States, unless it 
be the President, is better known than Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew; but Mr. Depew’s fame 
is more to be envied, if it is not greater, than 
most Presidents have enjoyed, for it is blend- 
ed with a degree of admiration and approba- 
tion sufficient to lift him above the partisan- 
ship which first creates a President and then 
makes half the population his critics. It is 
therefore unjust to Mr. Depew to compare 
his status before his public with that of a 
President, or, for that matter, with that of 
the Prince of Wales in England, or the Em- 
peror in Germany. There is something of 
insincerity, of self-interest, of hero-worship, 
of the awe of power, in the elements that con- 
stitute the popularity of men who serve or 
rule a people through public office, while Mr. 
Depew is liked for what he is. In summing 
up this consummation—what he is—it has 
been customary to say of him that he is a 
typical American: humble in origin, high in 
development, quick of wit, ready of speech, 
and democratic in tastes and habits. But 
perhaps this summary disposal of the matter 
will not bear analysis, for who knows, in life 
or history, any other American whose career 
parallels Mr. Depew’s? What other man 
ever presented so many sides to the people? 
He has as many pulpits as there are possible 
speakers in a Quaker meeting. We know 
him as having been a country boy in moder- 
ate circumstances, a lawyer, politician, As- 
semblyman, and Secretary of State, and now 
as a rich man in his own right, a trustee of 
millions in the right of others, a ‘‘ railroad 
king,” a statesman, a wit, an orator, an.after- 
dinner talker, a churchman, a club-man, and 
a scholar. ° 

Typical or phenomenal, as you please, he 
certainly is American. In entering with heart 
and soul into the spirit of various occasions 
he may have permitted his hearers to ima- 
gine that there was something in his blood to 
make him kin to all the nationalities—except 
the Chinese, and possibly the Italian—that 
go to make up that glorious conglomerate, 
the American. He has more than poetic li- 
cense for this, because, though somewhere in 
his ancestry some burgher bequeathed him a 
distinctively Dutch face, his earlier forebears 
were French Huguenots (of those who found- 
ed New Rochelle), and his mother, Martha 
Mitchell, was the granddaughter of the Rev. 
Josiah Sherman, the brother of Roger Sher- 
man. 

He is American to such a degree that he 
could never hope to be understood in Europe, 
however popular or influential he might be- 
come there. No European public could be 
expected to ‘‘make out” a great railroad 
president who cracks jokes and tells funny 
stories ; a custodian of millions upon mill- 
ions of thalers, or francs, or pounds, who 
laughs and leads cotillons ; a spokesman of 
the dominant party in one of the great pow- 
ers of the earth, who is in demand as an af- 
ter-dinner speaker; a statesman who, instead 
of hiding his thoughts in the elephantine 
mazes of ponderous diplomatic utterance, 
says what he thinks, and in a way to enliven 
his hearers instead of putting them to sleep. 
Again, in his private and business life he de- 
fies the possibilities of European calculation 
by admitting all humanity to his office and 
his home. In either place the crank, million- 
aire, lord, bishop, charity solicitor, reporter, 
crushed inventoi, railroad brakeman, and 
man out of work are apt to brush elbows. 
All are equally welcome, and, of necessity, 
all must make their visits as short as pos- 
sible. 

** What shall I say to the reporters when 
they ask mé about my interview with you ?” 
he once asked a famous European. 

“‘Tell them to go to the deuce,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Why should you see them at 
all ?” 

‘Because it is the custom, and the out- 
growth of a public demand,” said Mr. De- 
pew. ‘They interview and report every- 
body. I like to read about the others, and 
cannot refuse to contribute something in 
return.” 

It would be a hopeless task to try to make 
the average European comprehend such a 
man or such conditions. 

But the counterfeit presentment of the 
man that is published on another page of the 
WEEKLY is so almost instinct with the es- 
sence of his personality that this which ac- 
companies it must, if possible, be written to 
match it. Itis a new picture of Mr. Depew, 
and some news about him should go with it. 
We all know what he is, but who knows how 
he came to be that familiar quantity ?—how 
he got upon the ladder by which he has risen ? 

If there had been no Commodore Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Depew would have developed upon 
other lines. It is not necessary to say that 
he would have been just as conspicuous; in- 
deed, he might have reached equal eminence 
sarlier. But Commodore Vanderbilt found 
out Mr. Depew’s peculiar genius and strength 
before the public had a chance to, and the 
public was obliged to wait its turn. Mr. 
Depew had been admitted to the bar in this 
State in 1858, at twenty-four years of age. 
Less than three years later, and again at the 
succeeding election, he was elected to the 
Assembly, where he gained such distinction 
that, though only twenty-seven years old, he 
became Secretary of State by a majority of 
30,000 votes. He had met Commodore Van- 
derbilt socially before this, and now the ac- 
quaintance began to strengthen and deepen. 





The Commodore called on him, and asked 
him to return his visits. Wherever they 
met, the Commodore put shrewd, quick ques- 
tions to him, and got back just as shrewd an- 
swers, just as quickly uttered—a feature of the 
dialogues that greatly pleased the financier. 
Thus the social relations between the two 
came to bear fruit in the way of business for 
Mr. Depew. He had the power to instantly 
concentrate his mind upon a given subject 
to the exclusion of all else. It is a very un- 
common and remarkable gift, and has become 
the key-stone of his greatness. The Commo- 
dore had neither time nor patience for the tra- 
ditional lawyer, who asks to have every mat- 
ter for his consideration submitted in writ- 
ing, with a profusion of detail, and who then 
buries it and himself in an office miles away, 
to set in force processes as mysterious and 
as slow as hatching chickens. ~The Com- 
modore was in the last degree a difficult man 
to satisfy. He wanted legal advice as men 
get definitions from a dictionary or griddle- 
cakes at a restaurant. But it was not mere- 
ly his lack of patience with the formula of 
lawyers that made him cling to a man who 
could dispense with them as Mr. Depew 
could; the matters he wanted counsel upon 
were too important, bold, and valuable to 
the speculative world to be put in writing, 
and handed about in a law office from lawyer 
to clerk and clerk to copyist. The great 
railroad operator avoided this risk of defeat 
by retaining counsellors who heard him dis- 
cuss his plans, and then, taking a few notes 
only, went to their homes or their libraries 
to study and reflect. But the Commodore 
never was satisfied until he met Mr. Depew, 
who settled all his problems one way or the 
other on the spot; who could return answers 
as fast as the Commodore could put ques- 
tions, and that was as fast as a cowboy can 
shoot, or the reader can snap his fingers. 

This remarkable trial of Mr. Depew’s more 
than remarkable faculty was being made by 
Commodore Vanderbilt during the year that 
followed the young lawyer's election to the 
office of Secretary of State. Mr. Depew de- 
clined a re-election to that office, declined 
the offer by W. H. Seward of the post of 
Minister to Japan, and would have had a 
chance to decline the honor of being the 
Collector of this port if President Johnson 
had not torn up the commission after sign- 
ing it, because of a quarrel with the Hon. 
Edwin D. Morgan, who had asked it of 
him. Commodore Vanderbilt’s influence was 
strong in this eventful juncture in Mr. De- 
pew’s career, for the old Commodore had no 
liking for politics and no patience with men 
who sought public office. In crowded stages 
time brought Mr. Depew his thirty-second 
year, and at that age, in 1866, the founder of 
the Vanderbilt fortunes appointed him attor- 
ney for the Harlem Railroad. His rise in 
rank as an officer of the Vanderbilt system 
kept pace with the growth of that gigantic 
foundation. 

With the consolidation of the Harlem and 
Central roads he became a director of the 
system and its attorney. Other roads were 
taken in, and he became a Vice-president. 
As the ball swelled he who rode on top of it 
was lifted higher and higher. Before the 
Commodore died Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt had 
become attached to and dependent upon Mr. 
Depew. Next he died, and the world dis- 
covered what the Vanderbilts had found out 
far earlier, that all the while the lawyer had 
been giving out legal advice he had been im- 
bibing a knowledge of railroading and of 
financiering. He became the President not 
of the comparatively little corporation built 
up by the Commodore, but of the majestic 
system that includes the Harlem, Hudson 
River, New York Central, Lake Shore, Mich- 
igan Central, Nickel Plate, St. Paul, and 
West Shore roads. Better yet, he has de- 
monstrated his fitness for the place so plainly 
that he who rides may read assurance of it. 

Few now think of Mr. Depew as a lawyer, 
yet it is a question whether any consulting 
attorney in the country attends to anything 
like the volume of important business that 
accrues to him in his different relations. It 
is scarcely a question whether any man out- 
ranks him as the custodian of vast sums of 
money. First as a trustee, and then as a 
lawyer, having charge of great estates, he has 
the care of more millions than any other 
American. Not all the men who know what 
his responsibilities are can fathom the secret 
of his method of crowding into such. a life 
all the social and political and public func- 
tions he performs. It is customary among 
the men who see him every day at the Grand 
Central Depot to dodge the question by call- 
ing him a ‘‘ wizard.” But that which dis- 
tinguishes him in his relations to the world is 
the same faculty that impressed the first great 
Vanderbilt—that of focussing his knowledge, 
his memory, and all his other wits upon one 
matter after another, each separately and in 
its order. He never borrows trouble or con- 
siders a care till he comes to it. Then he 
thinks of nothing else, though the matter in 
hand may be a trifle, and he may know that 
in another hour the most vexatious difficulty 
is coming up for discussion. 

He is the only man in the world, I suspect, 
who, having a speech to deliver at night, 
gives it no thought until he closes his desk 
at five o’clock on the evening of the event. 
This is his habit. Shut up in his library from 
half past five o’clock until half past six or 
seven o’clock, he emerges to dress himself for 
the occasion, ready then or at any subsequent 
ga to deliver a carefully prepared ad- 
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NEW GUINEA. 


Amone the islands of the world New 
Guinea stands second in size to Australia, of 
which at one time it has evidently been a 
part. The geological character of the bottom 
of the shallow Torres Strait, which, with a 
width of eighty miles, separates the two isl- 
ands, shows that it was a connecting isthmus 
before its submersion, which probably oc- 
curred in the Miocene period. New Guinea 
lies immediately north of Australia, between - 
0° 25’ and 10° 40’ south latitude, and between 
130° 50’ and 150° 35’ east longitude. It is 
1490 miles long, with a maximum breadth of 
430 miles, and its area is 306,000 square miles. 
In its general configuration it is mountain- 
ous, and its coast-line is composed of steep 
cliffs broken by the swampy deltas of navi- 
gable rivers, some of which streams are of 
considerable size. A barrier reef, with open- 
ings that afford a safe harborage for large 
vessels, lies outside of much of its coast. 
From its situation, almost directly under the 
equator, the climate of New Guinea is hot 
and humid, and on the coast unhealthful. 
This great region thus far has baffled all at- 
tempts by explorers to penetrate it, and, ex- 
cept for a very scanty knowledge concerning 
its coasts, remains to civilized man an unre- 
vealed tract. Though it is still practically 
unexplored, the existence of this island is 
not a recent discovery to navigators, for it is 
probable that it was sighted by A. Dabreu in 
1511. It was apparently first visited either 
by the Portuguese Dom Jorge de Meneses, 
driven, on his way from Goa to Ternate in 
1526, to take shelter on the northeast coast, 
or by the Spaniard Alvaro de Saavedra, two 
years later. By Ortiz de Retez, or Roda, 
who, in 1546, first laid several points along 
the north coast, the name of ‘‘ New Guinea” 
was probably given to this island. In that 
century and the two following centuries, 
though the coast was visited at different 
times by the illustrious navigators Schouten 
and Lemaire, Tasman, Dampier, Torres, Bou- 
gainville, and Cook, little additional know- 
ledge concerning it was gained. 

The remoteness of New Guinea from the 
usual courses of merchant vessels, the steep 
cliffs of its coast, the dense forests, and, where 
the shores are low, the swamps and malarial 
jungles, together with the treachery and fe- 
rocity of its inhabitants, are causes which 
have rendered it so long a mystery to civil- 
ized eyes. While its coast-line is compara- 
tively well mapped, but little more is known 
of the interior than that it contains high 
mountain ranges, some of which are visible 
from the sea, but they have so far proved in- 
accessible. D’Albertis, the Italian explorer, 
in 1776-7 steamed in the 10-ton launch Neva 
500 miles up the Fly River, in the south part 
of New Guinea. He found the vegetation 
to be Australian in character, the river-banks 
low and swampy. As he penetrated the in- 
terior of the island he noted that the people 
were more civilized than those residing upon 
the coast, but they were warlike and trea- 
cherous, sometimes endeavoring to entice his 
party into ambuseades upon the shore, and 
several times attacking his launch with fleets 
of canoes. 

Attempts by explorers to push by land into 
the interior have invariably failed before 
much progress was accomplished. All ob- 
servations that have been made confirm the 
fact that New Guinea is rich in fruit and 
plant life of many descriptions, that the soil 
is fertile, the scenery magnificent in many 
parts, and that the island teems with inhab- 
itants. Itis by the great waterways into this 
island that the most important explorations 
have been made. By no other way could any 
part of the interior be as yet safely entered. 

But little knowledge of the interior of 
New Guinea can be obtained from its native 
peoples, which consist of a great number of 
isolated tribes, differing much in appearance 
and language. These communities live at 
constant fend with one another, and can 
give little information of tribes beyond the 
limits of their respective domains. There 
are a variety of types among the people, the 
prevailing characteristics of race being those 
known as the Papuan, which are found 
especially in the southeast of the island. In 
this type is found long frizzy hair, which is 
dressed by its owners into the form of a 
mop; a skin removed just a shade from 
black; a prominent aquiline nose, depressed 
at the point; and protruding lips, which 
cause the chin to appear to retreat. Lep- 
rosy, elephantiasis, itch, and ophthalmia are 
frequent among the New Guinea natives, 
and fully a third of them are afflicted with 
a malignant ringworm caused by a micro- 
scopic insect. Among certain coast tribes 
of the island the intermixture of Arab and 
Malay blood has produced a fairer type of 
people, superior to the Papuans; other New 
Guinea tribes resemble the Polynesians. In 
the mountainous northern part of New Guin- 
ea, at Andai, are the Arfaks, which are de- 
scribed by D’Albertis as a fine, tall, strong 
people, superior to natives of the coast. The 
type of the mountain tribes is generally Pap- 
uan, and the expression of their counte- 
nances is melancholy. Among them, ac- 
cording to this explorer, are albinos ; and 
some tribes have the woolly hair of the gen- 
uine negro. Among the natives the level of 
civilization varies, but it seldom reaches even 
the average Pacific island standard. They 
have no single name for New Guinea, nor 
any idea of its extent, only using terms sig- 
nifying ‘‘ great Jand” to distinguish it from 
the adjacent islands. 
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On the west coast there is a semi-civiliza- 
tion, due to intercourse with the Malay and 
Bughis traders who have settled at various 
points, and on the west coast Mohammedan 
teaching has also some civilizing effect. The 
natives have little religious feeling, but they 
are superstitious, standing in great fear of 
evil spirits of the dead. Music is a passion 
with them, and this characteristic renders 
them amenable to the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, but as converts to Christianity 
they show no warmth of devotion, differing 
in this respect from the Polynesians. Many 
of the tribes at the west end of New Guinea 
are head hunters and cannibals, and, in fact, 
cannibalism is generally practised among the 
natives throughout New Guinea. The peo- 
ple display a frequent hostility and mistrust 
of strangers, which sentiments are perhaps 
partly caused by slave- hunting raids, to 
which they have been subjected, and ili- 
treatment by traders. -The mountain tribes 
are usually despised by their coast neighbors 
as being ruder and more destitute of re- 
sources than themselves; but where the 
mountain folks are more numerous and 
fiercer, as in the south of West New Guinea, 
they repay this feeling with interest, and the 
coast people live in perpetual terror of their 
neighbors, who plunder and enslave them. 
When a tribe gets too strong for its neigh- 
bors, they combine to destroy it. Other 
causes of wars are outrages or insults which 
under their code must be avenged; or the 
sudden death of some member of a tribe is 
ascribed to the witchcraft of an enemy, for 
no death in New Guinea is believed by the 
natives to be the result of natural causes. 
But all these reasons for warfare are really 
excuses for cannibalism and head hunting. 

There is a style of house construction 
common to all tribes in New Guinea, the pe- 
culiarity of which is the building of houses 
raised from the ground or above the water 
on piles. Mr. Basil H. Thomson describes 
the coast villages of the Motu, Saroa, Loya- 
lupu, and other tribes, as being usually*built 
on piles above the shallow water between 
the coral reef and the shore, from a quarter 
to half a mile distant from land, as is the 
case of the village of Supuselia, shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. This style of 
architecture is identical with that of the lake 
dwellers of old, once so common throughout 
Europe. The house interiors are littered 
with nets, pots, and the utensils of daily life. 
They are much crowded, and the frail struc- 
tures rock in the strong wind; but as New 
Guinea is outside of the hurricane belt, fire 
destroys more of them than the storms. The 
piles are short-lived, owing to marine borers, 
but when a house becomes rickety new piles 
are inserted beside the old ones. Many of 
the houses on shore are built, as is shown in 
illustration 6, to represent the crocodile, the 
over-reaching roof imitating the upper jaw 
of the open mouth, and the projecting plat- 
form on the ground the lower. The poles 
and rafters are often decorated with the skulls 
and bones of enemies that the owners have 
killed and eaten. Those native villages 
which stand upon land usually have a num- 
ber of tree-houses—houses built in the tops 
of the tallest trees as a means of refuge in 
case of an attack upon the inhabitants. 

Mr. Bell, a photographer of Australia, who 
accompanied one of the latest exploring ex- 
peditions, and who made some of the photo- 
graphs from which the accompanying illus- 
trations were taken, relates that on one occa- 
sion, while ascending a river in New Guinea, 
a number of the natives,who had never seen 
white men before, were induced to come on 
board the steam-launch, and in a short time 
became friendly. ‘They were delighted with 
everything they saw, until they discovered in 
a cask some salt beef, which they evidently 
took for something else. They had a hur- 
ried consultation, no doubt arriving at the 
conclusion that the whites were cannibals 
like themselves, for they leaped into their 
canoes and paddled away as fast as possible, 
and could not be induced to return to the 
vessel. There are to-day hardly more than 
a score of white residénts in New Guinea, 
and these are mostly traders and pearl fish- 
ers. An English mission is established at 
Port Moresby, under the care of the Rev. J. 
W. Chalmers, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, whose teachers reside at all the princi- 
pal villages of the Motu district. 

A considerable trade is carried on between 
the different tribes along the coast. The na- 
tives in the neighborhood of Port Moresby 
manufacture pottery, and exchange it for 
sago with the tribes to the westward. The 
annual trading cruise is to them an impor- 
tant event. Large sailing craft called /aka- 
tois are made by lashing four or more canoes 
together. Masts and sails are rigged, and the 
whole loaded with pottery; then, taking ad- 
vantage of the southeast trade-winds, they 
sail westward to the villages on the coast 
and the rivers of the Papuan Gulf, exchan- 
ging their ware for sago and the other pro- 
ducts of the region visited; then, after sev- 
eral weeks of feasting, they catch the north- 
west monsoons,which carry them homeward 
with their deeply loaded vessels. The na- 
tives, who have always borne a bad name as 
pirates, are believed to still sometimes com- 
bine a certain amount of piracy with their 
trading voyages along the coast. 

The mammals of New Guinea are akin to 
those of Australia, but are limited in variety. 
The land swarms with wallaby of two spe- 
cies, and with a peculiar form of pig, opos- 
sums, a species of bandicoot, or wild rat, and 
mice. There is some reason to think that 
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an exploration of the interior might reveal 
living specimens of the gigantic marsupials 
found as fossils in the Queensland Pleisto- 
cene. Of birds there is a great variety; 
among them the cassowary is included. The 
beauty and number of the birds are great, 
and out of 1028 species identified, 470 are pe- 
culiar to New Guinca and the adjacent isl- 
ands, including Aroo. The more numerous 
and important genera are pre-eminently Aus- 
tralian in character, with many species pe- 
culiarly developed. * Here abound birds-of- 
paradise, honeysuckers, flycatchers, parrots, 
crows, kingfishers, and pigeons, all rich in 
special forms, and most of them distinguish- 
ed by beauty of plumage. Birds of prey are 
rare. One of the most remarkable species of 
the bird family in New Guinea is the scrub- 
hen (Megopodius tumulus), which erects great 
mound nests, often more than ten feet high, 
and its eggs furnish the natives with animal 
food in the egg season, as a number of hens 
lay in one of these nests for several seasons. 
The brush-turkey, a large species of the 
scrub-hen, lays eggs in the same mounds. 
The hot, moist climate on the coast becomes 
especially unhealthful during the transition 
between the monsoons, which period is long 
and irregular, owing to the action of the 
high mountain ranges on these winds. The 
heat is tempered by the heavy rainfall dis- 
charged by the northwest monsoon, chietly 
in the west and north; the southeast mon- 
soon also is wet, especially in the east and 
south districts. Over a great part of New 
Guinea dense forests prevail, clothing the 
mountains to an altitude of several thousand 
feet with timber of enormous height. The 
trees are matted with creepers, and there is a 
dense undergrowth of brushwood, ferns, and 
lycopodiums. Great reeds and grasses cov- 
er the swamps and open spaces. The plants 
usually found in the tropics abound; the co- 
coa-palm grows everywhere; the sago-palm 
grows wild in abundance in the swamps. 
Tobacco of a good quality and an indige- 
nous cotton-plant are also found. 

Politically, New Guinea is divided among 
Holland, Germany, and Great Britain. The 
Dutch, who for many years have maintained 
a desultory trade on the coast, hold a nomi- 


nal sovereignty over the northerly half of the 


island, claiming all the territory that lies west 
of 140° 47’ east longitude. The southeasterly 
part is divided about equally between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Germany in 1885 
and 1886 made the northerly part of south- 
east New Guinea—the territory lying be- 
tween Humboldt Bay and Huon Gulf—a 
German possession, and gave it the name of 
Kaiser Wilhelm Land. Herea German trad- 
ing and colonization society, known as the 
New Guinea Company, has established sta- 
tions on the coast at Finsch Haven, Constan- 
tine, and Hatzfeld harbors, but nowhere on 
the island has any power made an attempt 
to found a colony. 

Since 1884 a British protectorate has been 
administered by a commissioner over the part 
of New Guinea claimed by Great Britain. 
Owing to the undefined nature of his execu- 
tive and judicial powers, and the probability 
that an influx of Europeans would result in 
hostilities with natives, settlement by Eu- 
ropeans has been discouraged. In 1888 the 
territory controiled by Great Britain was de- 
clared a British possession by royal letters- 
patent, and the flag finally hoisted at Port 
Moresby on September 4th of that year. That 
New Guinea is ever to have a future of any 
great importance to the white race is uncer- 
tain. Should the climate of the uplands and 
plateaus of the interior prove to be salubrious, 
and the land suitable for planting or grazing, 
as has been predicted by explorers, then in a 
few years there may be a marked change in 
the country. A discovery of precious metal, 
of which there are indications, would hasten 
immigration, and pave the way for a more 
permanent settlement. Should none of these 
possibilities occur, however, then New Guinea 
is likely to remain for a long time as it is to- 
day. 


COUNT ANDRASSY. 


Count Junius (GyuLa) ANDRAssy, who 
died on February 18th, at Volosca, near 
Fiume, where he had been sojourning for 
some time in the hope of improving his 
health, was a very prominent figure in the 
work of the reconstruction of Europe which 
has taken place since 1850. He was born in 
the county of Zemplen, Hungary, on March 
8,.1823. His father, Count Charles Andrassy, 
was an influential member of the national 
diets, and a publicist of merit. His family is 
an old one, dating back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Hungary, and to the thirteenth in 

snia. 

Count Julius was a member of the Pres- 
burg Diet, Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Zemplen, and an active mover in the revolu- 
tionary epidemic which spread over Europe 
in 1848. He led the militia of his district 
against the Austrians, who, with the aid of 
Russia, reduced Hungary to the condition of 
a province. Just previous to the collapse of 
the patriotic cause, Andrassy was sent as 
minister to Constantinople, and his absence 
from home doubtless saved his life, as he 
seems to have been condemned to death 
with others who suffered the penalty. As it 
was, he was hanged in effigy only, and re- 
served to render brilliant services to and re- 
ceive high honors from the power which 
then sought his destruction. The Turkish 
authorities refused to deliver him up at the 
Tequest of Austria; but to relieve the former 
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of any embarrassment, Andrassy went to 
France, and livéd there and in England until! 
the Magyar patriots were amnestied in 1857. 
His talents and agreeable personality made 
him a notable favorite in the societies of the 
Western capitals. 

Returning to Hungary when it had become 

feasible for him to do so, he soon entered into 
public affairs,and became Deak’s most valued 
coadjutor. The Prussian victory at Konig- 
griitz in 1866, in humbling Austria, led her 
to adopt a policy of conciliation toward the 
Hungarian people, with the result of granting 
them practically what they had fought in 
rain for in 1848. They were given an inde- 
pendent parliament, and Andrassy, at the re- 
quest of Deak, who declined office himself, 
was made their Prime-minister. One of his 
early official acts was to conduct the cere- 
monies wherein the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria were crowned King and Queen of 
Hungary, at Buda-Pesth. His term of office 
was signalized by the institution of impor- 
tant reforms, one of which was the restora- 
tion of trial by jury, and another, the removal 
of political disabilities from the Jews. 

In 1871 he wascalled tosucceed Count Beust 
as Foreign Minister of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the ehiet officer under the Emperor of 
the dual government. The new German Em- 
pire had just been created, and Andrassy was 
one of the chief factors in the formation of 
the triple alliance known as the Dreikaiser- 
bund. This was broken up after some years 
by the events connected with the Turco- 
Russian war, and the snatching of the fruits 
of victory from the victor. In all the di- 
plomacy of that troublesome period he play- 
ed a conspicuous part. He represented Aus- 
tria in the Berlin Conference of 1878, and 
was instrumental in adding Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina to the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and in extending its influence in the Balkans 
generally. He resigned his ministerial of- 
tice in 1879, apparently because of internal 
complications arising out of the new order 
of things he had been instrumental in bring- 
ing about. Since his retirement ten years 
ago he has held no official position, but has” 
retained a lively interest in governmental 
matters, and has been a trusted adviser. 











NEAR EAST HAMPTON. 
(A PAINTING BY A. F. BUNNER) 
AwonG the new leaves of the old bent tree— 
A trembling olive sea— 
The light-winged bluebirds play, 
And in the meadow stretching far away 
The dusty bees among the flowers stray, 
Where the glad bobolink 
Floats on a tide of song above the clover pink. 


I see the tawny fields of dimpling rye 
Beneath a peaceful sky, 
And hear the erystal brook 
Murmur along through many a cressy nook 
That weeping-willows softly overlook, 
And see the cloud-ships rest 
In pale armadas far adown the rosy west. 


Softly the purple-footed shadows creep 
About the huddled sheep, 
While all the happy land 
Is by the amorous wing of summer fanned, 
Festooned with roses, svothed by breezes bland, 
And in a fairy dream 
Like the light lily on the bosom of a stream. 


Oh, perfect shining day, all green and gold! 
What happiness untold 
We'd know if so arrayed 

Were all our fleeting days !—knowing no shade 

Save that by brightest smiling sunshine made, 
As when it gavly throws 

Across the lily’s face the shadow of a rose! 

R. K. Munxrrtrick. 


SOME MIDWINTER GAME BIRDS, 
Wuart an inspiring, rejuvenating, whole- 

somely savage sound is the ‘* honk, honk” of 
the wild-goose dropping down to us some 
morning at the close of a tiresome winter, 

“As March leads forth across the leas 

The wild and windy spring”! 
It is a sound full of sap, and starts budding 
within us that seed of nomadic and wild na- 
ture inherited from those far ancestors to 
whom the mountain ranges were but chel- 
lenges to exploration, and the ocean an in- 
vitation to travel and conquest. We look up 
and see the far-away triangle “harrowing 
the sky ” on tireless pinions, cleaving its way 
with firm and unswerving speed toward the 
pole. Whence have they come? We have 
watched and shot at them on many a Southern 
bayou and inland lake; but surely these scorn- 
ful emigrants are not from such near and 
common haunts. Whither are they bound? 
Imagination likes to follow—pleases itself 
with picturing the new scenes, the pungent 
adventures they must encounter from day to 
day before the far blue waters of Hudson's 
Bay and Athabasca Lake, or the desolate 
ice cliffs of King William’s Land, invite 
them to pause for a summer’s sojourn. 
“Steering north with raucous cry, 

Through tracts and provinces of sky, 

Every night alighting down 

In new landscapes of romance, 

Where darkling feeds the clamorous clans, 

By lonely lakes to men unknown.” 

Game laws are of little service to the wild- 
goose. Everywhere he must run the gaunt- 
let of the guns, and pay for his liberty the 
price of eternal vigilance. His arrival in his 
far Northern breeding-grounds is hailed as 
the season of plenty by Esquimau, Indian, 
and white hunter, who search out his dewn- 
bedded nests in the morasses or on the cliffs 
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to rob them of eggs and goslings, set snares 
and spread nets for the adults, chase them 
with spears, and kill them with gunshot by 
the hundred. The natives fatten upon their 
juicy flesh, and the fur traders preserve 
thousands for winter use. Foxes, weasels, 
ermines, and other marauders prey upon 
eggs and young, and the eagles, larger hawks, 
and great jaeger-gulls strike them down in 
mid-air. Finally, when the short summer is 
over, and their feeding-grounds are skimmed 
with ice, and the numbing air admonish- 
es them to be gone, the geese must run the 
gauntlet of the forest Indians of the Sas- 


_Katchewan Valley and Upper Canada, must 


spring away from well-concealed gunners 
surrounding every pond and river head from 
Lac St. Jean to the Kootenay, and will find 
no rest from enemies when they at last set- 
tle down in-the broad marshes of the United 
States. Yet so watchful, suspicious, and 
strong of wing are they that enough wild- 
geese escape all these perils to keep the ranks 
nearly as full as ever. 

The migration does not seem to be contin- 
uous, but by stages, from feeding-ground to 
feeding-ground. This is especially true in 
the fall, when the birds are loath to leave the 
North, and like to make as long halts en 
route as the weather permits. Hence they 
are often overtaken by storms, and then fly 
low, and drive through the rushing flakes 
almost or altogether at random, landmarks 
being obliterated. In the evening of such a 
day, as the observant Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s men inform us, the geese will sink to 
the ground and plunge into the fleecy drifts 
for shelter. But at just such a time the fox- 
es and carcajous are most hungry, and hence 
most to be dreaded. Well aware of this, the 
geese sagaciously press their way forward 
for some yards, so that if a fox should trace 
and enter their tunnel, they may have plenty 
of start in making their escape. 

There are no less than a dozen species and 
varieties of goose and brant that visit the 
United States in more or less numbers. Of 
these the Branta canadensis is the Common 
wild-goose, which breeds in suitable places 
all along our Canadian frontier, as well as 
far to the northward, The brant is another 
large kind, furnishing capital sport along the 
northern Atlantic sea-shore, while some of 
the other species are more common in the 
Western States than on the Eastern sea- 
board. 

Courageous in his sense of strength, a 
swan is the first bird from the South to reach 
the shores of arctic America, and to the na- 
tive people there, almost worn out by their 
long contest with cold and starvation, he is a 
messenger of spring, and his advent the oc- 
casion of wide and hearty rejoicing; but this 
leader of the northward hastening column of 
migrant water-fowl is the great trumpeter of 
the Pacific coast—and a proper leader too! 

Rear-guard of that column, last of the mi- 
grants to be noted sailing over the posts of 
the fur traders on Hudson's Bay, on Peace 
River, and along the Mackenzie, goes the 
smaller whistling-swan, the subject of our 
illustration, with which sportsmen of the 
United States are the more familiar, and 
which is also a resident of the polar shores 
and islands of the Old World. In severe 
winters it is forced as far south as England, 
central Europe, and the marshes which bor- 
der the Caspian. It is daily seen in south- 
ern Siberia and Thibet, and is one of the vis- 
itants of China and northern Japan. 

To the aborigines of all the semi-arctic zone 
this bird is of the greatest value, not only be- 
vause its flesh and eggs are edible, and a 
grateful change from their winter diet of 
dried fish and moss, but because its down 
and feathers enter into the few materials 
available for clothing. At the most north- 
erly Hudson’s Bay posts great numbers of the 
bodies of these birds are salted down, to be 
served out as rations to their men and the 
Indian hunters during the succeeding winter. 

One of the populous breeding haunts of 
this swan was discovered by Captain Dale 
near the mouth of the Yukon, in Alaska; 
and he tells us that in July, when the big 
birds are moulting and cannot fly well, the 





Esquimaux slaughter them by means of_ 


their cleverly barbed bone tridents, which 
combine the service of a spear and a grapnel. 
These Esquimaux, as well as their neigh- 
bors of the Tinneh, further east, flay nearly 
all they secure, and save the skins to be 
made into under-clothing; but the carcass is 
not refused on that account, even by the 
white men of that region. ‘‘In Iceland, to 
the inhabitants of which,” according to Sel- 
by, ‘‘ the down and feathers are of great val- 
ue, not only for domestic comfort, but as an 
article of barter, they are hunted down and 
killed in great numbers in the month of Au- 
gust, at which time the old birds are unable 
to fly, having cast their quill feathers. At 
this season the natives assemble in bodies in 
places where the swans are most abundant, 
attended by dogs, and mounted upon small 
but active horses, purposely trained to pass 
over bogs and through marshy soil; the 
chase then commences, and many are ridden 
down; but the greater number are caught 
by the dogs, which always seize by the neck, 
a mode of attack that causes the bird to lose 
its balance and become an easy prey.” 
Returning from the North, the swans and 
their young appear in the United States in 
company with the geese, but seem to fly whol- 
ly by an inland route, and are rarely seen on 
the coast of New England. Their flight is 
usually at a great elevation, in a straight 
line, and with a rapidity no doubt exceed- 





ing 100 miles an hour when under full head 
way. Not the least interesting thing con 
nected with this southward flight is the fact 
that upon the back of nearly every swan are 
perched a little Company of warblers and 
flycatchers, which take this rapid and easy 
method of making the journey to and from 
the avetic Jands, where they love to breed, 
but which they could rarely reach or get 
away from upon unaided wings 

Coming to our ears trom a great height 
or across a wide and wind-swept marsh, thi 
note which gives them the name ‘ Whis- 
tling” is not disagreeable, but near at hand 
it seems rather a harsh and piercing scream. 
It drops to feed in wide marshes and estu- 
aries, and is sometimes caught alive, when it 
is easily tamed, and thrives, but is said to re 
fuse all companionship with the ordinary 
tame swans, from which it is easily distin 
guishable by its habit of holding its neck 
at right angles, instead of in the rounded and 
graceful curve the mute species affects. 

“The few swans that are annually se- 
cured on the Atlantic coast are for the most 
part killed on the Chesapeake Bay or at Cur 
rituck. They are not systematically pur 
sued, but are generally captured by. careless- 
ly flying too close to gunners who are lying 
in wait for ducks or geese.” : 

They should always be shot through the 
head or neck, as the feathers of the body 
will resist ordinary shot. . 

The natural enemies—that is, those apart 
from man—which the swan need fear are 
few, since it is so wary, so large and power 
ful, that it can escape or resist nearly all 
others. The eagles, however, are able to 
strike it down, and no doubt the peregrine 
faleon or duck hawk, and the great white 
owl, can now and then overcome weak or 
disabled ones; while the foxes, wolverenes, 
and other prowlers often make a meal off an 
unguarded nest. The fact that the swan 
lays only two eggs, while nature thinks it 
needful that water-fowl generally should 
hatch a dozen or more young apiece, in or 
der to insure the perpetuation of the race, is 
indirect but very substantial testimony to 
the comparative immunity from danger this 
king of the marshes enjoys. 

One of the most interesting of Mr. Beard’s 
present series of picturés is that of the long 
billed curlew which accompanies this text. 
The curlews are a numerous and wide-spread 
family of birds, some of the species being com 
mon to both Europe and America, though he 
of the long bill (Wumenius longirostris) is pe- 
culiarly our own. They are all much alike 
in appearance and manners, though not in 
size. Migratory in habit, they are during 
winter residents of the beaches and muddy 
shores of the sea and of the mouths of rivers, 
associating in flocks, and feeding upon ma 
rine insects, worms, minute shell-fish, roe, and 
other animal matter, obtained principally by 
repeatedly poking their sensitive bills into 
the ooze on the chance of striking something 
edible. Their tall unfeathered legs and long 
sickle-shaped beaks enable them to carry on 
this search when the flats are covered with 
water and the mud-worms and crustacea 
come to the surface. 

Early in spring they retire inland and 
northward, selecting wide plains abounding 
in marshes and pools of water as suitable re- 
gions in which to rear their young. It is one 
of the surprises of the more Northerly plains, 
and of the saline lake regions of the Great 
Basin, to come upon a pair of alarmed cur- 
lews shrilly whistling their fright where you 
least expected such an apparition. 

The curlew is an exceedingly timid and 
wary bird, and the gunner is often tempted 
to anathematize it as he suddenly hears its 
loud alarum bidding everything take heed to 
itself. It will usually keep just out of gun 
shot, but may sometimes be decoyed by wav- 
ing a handkerchief on a stick, or otherwise 
exciting its curiosity. At the best, however, 
this draws it only a little nearer, and many 
chances of missing must be taken. In this 
case, however, the game is hardly worth the 
trouble, for high seasoning is needed to make 
the flesh of the curlew acceptable to a palate 
that has tasted plover, snipe, or woodcock. 

How different from the reedy morasses or 
the rippling tide flats beloved by the swan, 
the geese, and the curlews, are the home and 
life of the ptarmigan! Over my desk as I 
write hangs a little sketch—only a few lines 
and patches of angular shadow—but enough 
to convey to the eye a sense of alpine sum- 
mits: 





“The snowy mountain-tops which lie 
Piled coldly up against the sky: 
Dazzling and white, save where the bleak 
Wild winds have bared some splintering peak, 
Or snow-slide left its dusty streak.” 

In the almost blank foreground of the 
sketch are half a dozen small partridge-like 
birds, mere outlines in the universal white, 
whilst another two or three are scudding 
away like fragments torn from a snow-cloud. 
These are ptarmigan. More than once, ou 
the high and frosty peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, I have come upon little coveys 
picking yp seeds, beetles, buds, and whatever 
edible they could find between the last shrub 
of forest and the snow line, and have even 
met them upon broad snow tracts. Gener 
ally they were utterly unsuspicious, so that 
I might have caught themin my hands. On 
some of the high peaks miners live during 
the summer, and these ‘* mountain chickens ” 
come familiarly around their cabins, grateful 
for crumbs and companionship. 

This Rocky Mountain species is the “‘ white- 
tailed,” and, so far as we know, it is confined 


GREAT WHISTLING-SWAN AND LITTLE 


to our great western cordillera, never wandering into the 
arctic. barren ground frequented by the black-tailed wil- 
low-ptarmigan, though that species occasionally comes far 
southward along the high water-sheds of the Rockies and 
Cascades. In winter every feather in the plumage of our 
white-tailed species is pure white, and even the sharp gaze 
of an owl or eagle finds it hard to discern one against 
the snow. Early in June, however, the feathers of the 
body are replaced by a new growth, clouded and barred 
with gray, buff, and black, but the wings and tail remain 
white all summer. 

As soon as the snow leaves the alpine grass-plots, pairs of 
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ptarmigans scrape together a few leaves and bits of moss 
under the shelter of a rock, and presently sit upon a dozen 
handsomely painted eggs until the gray and downy chicks 
arrive. These speedily run about, quite independent of 
motherly care, as befits one born amid such exigencies. 


** Child of the clouds! remote from every taint 
Of sordid industry thy lot is cast. 
Thine are the honors of the lofty waste. 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys faint, 

Thy handmaid Frost with spangled tissue quaint 
Thy cradle decks; to chant thy birth thou hast 
No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast; 

And Desolation is thy Patron Saint.’ 
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LONG-BILLED CURLEW. 


The willow-grouse is a ptarmigan whose summer plumage 
is reddish buff, and which in winter keeps jet-black feathers 
in the side of its tail, instead of turning wholly white. It 
is very numerous north of the Saskatchewan forests from 
Alaska to Greenland, and is of much importance as a food 
resource to the Indians and fur hunters of that region. Its 
fondness for willow thickets, upon the buds of which it 
mainly subsists, gives it its name. A third species, prop- 
erly belonging to Greenland and the adjacent main-land, is 
occasionally seen around Hudson’s Bay in severe’ winters, 
and seems to be the same as the rock-ptarmigan of boreal 
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THE GREAT MEETING OF AMATEUR ATHLETES UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE BOSTON ATHLETIC CLUB. 
Drawn By Henry SanpHaM.—[SEE Pace 171. ] 
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THE COURTING OF DINAH 
SHADD. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
L. 


Aut day I had followed at the heels of a 
pursuing army, engaged on one of the finest 
battles that ever camp of exercise beheld. 
Thirty thousand troops had by the wisdom 
of the government of India been turned 
loose over a few thousand square miles of 
country to practise in peace what they would 
never attempt in war. Consequently cav- 
alry charged unshaken infantry at the trot; 
infantry captured artillery by frontal attacks, 
delivered in line of quarter columns; and 
mounted infantry skirmished up to the wheels 
of an armored train, which carried nothing 
more deadly than a 25-pounder Armstrong, 
two Nordenfeldts, and a few score volun- 
teers, all cased in three-eighths-inch boiler 
plate. Yet it was a very life-like camp. 
Operations did not cease at sundown ; no- 
body knew the country, and nobody. was to 
spare man or horse. There was unending 
vavalry scouting,and almost unending forced 
work over broken ground. The Army of 
the South had finally pierced the centre of 
the Army of the North, and was pouring 
through the gap, hot foot, to capture a city 
of strategic importance. Its front extended 
fanwise, the sticks being represented by regi- 
ments strung out along the line of route 
backward to the divisional transport col- 
umns, and all the lumber that trails behind 
an army op the move. On its right the bro- 
ken left of the Army of the North was fly- 
ing in mass, chased by the Southern horse 
and hammered by the Southern guns, till 
these had been pushed far beyond the limits 
of their last support. Then the flying Army 
of the North sat down to rest, while the 
elated commandant of the pursuing force 
telegraphed that he held it in check and ob- 
servation. 

Unluckiiy he did not observe that three 
miles to his right flank a flying column of 
Northern horse, with a detachment of Ghoor- 
khas and British troops, had been pushed 
round as fast as the falling light allowed, to 
cut across the entire rear of the Southern 
Army, to break, as it were, all the ribs of the 
fan where they converged, by striking at the 
transport reserve, ammunition, and artillery 
supplies. Their instructions were to go in, 
avoiding the few scouts who might not have 
been drawn off by the pursuit, and create 
sufficient excitement to impress the Southern 
Army with the wisdom of guarding their 
own flank and rear before they captured 
cities. It was a pretty manceuvre, neatly 
carried out. 

Speaking for the second division of the 
Southern Army, our first intimation of it 
was at twilight, when the artillery were la- 
boring in deep sand, most of the escort 
were trying to help them out, and the main 
body of the infantry had gone on. A 
Noah’s ark of elephants, camels, and the 
mixed menagerie of an Indian transport 
train bubbled and squealed behind the guns, 
when there appeared from nowhere in par- 
ticular British infantry to the extent of three 
companies, who sprang to the heads of the 
gun horses, and brought all to a stand-still 
amid oaths and cheers. 

‘‘How’s that, umpire?” said the major 
commanding the attack, and with one voice 
the drivers and limber gunners answered, 
“Hout!” while the colonel of artillery sput- 
tered. 

‘All your scouts are charging our main 
body,” said the major. ‘‘ Your flanks are 
unprotected for two miles. I think we've 
broken the back of this division. And listen! 
there go the Ghoorkhas!” 

A weak fire broke from the rear-guard 
more than a mile away, and was answered 
by cheerful howlings. The Ghoorkhas, who 
should have swung clear of the second divi- 
sion, had stepped on its tail in the dark, but 
drawing off, hastened to reach the next line, 
which lay almost parallel to us, five or six 
miles away. 

Our column swayed and surged irresolute- 
ly—three batteries, the divisional ammuni- 
tion reserve, the baggage, and a section of 
hospital and bearer corps. The commandant 
ruefully promised to report himself ‘‘ cut 
up” to the nearest umpire, and commending 
his cavalry and all other cavalry to the care 
of Eblis, toiled on to resume touch with the 
rest of the division. 

“We'll bivouac here to-night,” said the 
major. ‘‘I havea notion that the Ghoorkhas 
will get caught. They may want us to re- 
form on. Stand easy till the transport gets 
away.” 

A hand caught my beast’s bridle and led 
him out of the choking dust; a larger hand 
deftly canted me out of the saddle, and two 
of the hugest hands in the world received me 
sliding. Pleasant is the lot of the special 
correspondent who falls into such hands as 
those of Privates Mulvaney, Ortheris, and 
Learoyd, 

‘** An’ that’s all right,” said the Irishman, 
calmly. ‘‘ We thought we'd find you some- 
wheres here by. Is there anything of yours 
in the transport? Orth’ris ‘Il fetch ut out.” 

Ortheris did ‘‘ fetch ut out ” from under the 
trunk of an elephant, in the shape of a ser- 
vant and an animal, both laden with medical 
comforts. The little man’s eyes sparkled. 

“If the brutil an’ licentious soldiery av 
these parts gets sight av the thruck,” said 
Mulvaney, making practised investigation, 
“they'll loot ev’rything. They’re bein’ fed 
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on iron-filin’s an’ dog biscuit these days, but 
glory’s no compensation for a bellyache. 
Praise be, we’re here to protect you, sorr. 
Beer, sausage, bread (soft, an’ that’s a cur’os- 
ity), soup in a tin; whiskey by the smell av 
ut, an’ fowls. Mother av Moses, but ye take 
the field likea confectioner! "Tis scand’lus.” 

‘’Ere’s a orficer,” said Ortheris, signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘ When the sergent’s done lushin’, 
the privit may clean the pot.” 

I bundled several things into Mulvaney’s 
haversack before the major’s hand fell on my 
shoulder, and he said, tenderly: ‘‘ Requisi- 
tioned for the Queen’s service. Wolseley 
was quite wrong about special correspond- 
ents. They are the best friends of the sol- 
dier. Come an’ take potluck with us to- 
night.” 

And so it happened amid laughter and 
shoutings that my well-considered commis- 
sariat melted away to reappear on the mess 
table, which was a waterproof sheet spread 
on the ground. The flying column had 
taken three days’ rations with it, and there 
be few things nastier than government ra- 
tions—especially when government is ex- 
perimenting with German toys. Erbswurst, 
tinned beef, of surpassing tinniness, com- 
pressed vegetables, and meat biscuits may be 
nourishing, but what Thomas Atkins wants 
is bulk in his inside. The major, assisted by 
his brother officers, purchased goats for the 
camp, and so made the experiment of no ef- 
fect. Long before the fatigue party sent to 
collect brushwood had returned, the men 
were settled down by their valises, kettles 
and pots had appeared from the surrounding 
country, and were dangling over fires as the 
kid and the compressed vegetables bubbled 
together ; there rose a cheerful clinking of 
mess tins, outrageous demands for ‘*‘a little 
more stuffin’ with that there liver wing,” and 
gust on gust of chaff as pointed as a bayonet 
and as delicate as a gun butt. 

‘The boys are in a good temper,” said the 
major. ‘‘ They'll be singing presently. Well, 
a night like this is enough to keep them 
happy.” 

Over our heads burned the wonderful Ind- 
ian stars, which are not all pricked in on 
one plane, but preserving an orderly per- 
spective, draw the eye through the velvet 
darkness of the void up to the barred doors 
of heaven itself. The earth was a gray shad- 
ow more unreal than the sky. We could 
hear her breathing lightly in the pauses be- 
tween the howling of the jackals, the move- 
ment of the wind in the tamarisks, and the 
fitful mutter of musketry fire leagues away 
to the left. A native woman in some un- 
seen hut began to sing, the mail train thun- 
dered past on its way to Delhi, and a roost- 
ing crow cawed drowsily. Then there was 
a belt-loosening silence about the fires, and 
the even breathing of the crowded earth took 
up the story. 

The men, full fed, turned to tobacco and 
song—their officers with them. Happy is 
the subaltern who can win the approval of 
the musical critics in his regiment, and is 
honored among the more intricate step dan- 
cers. By him, as by him who plays cricket 
craftily, will Thomas Atkins stand in time of 
need when he will let a better officer go on 
alone. The ruined tombs of forgotten Mus- 
sulman saints heard the ballad of ‘‘ Agra 
Town,” ‘‘ The Buffalo Battery,” ‘‘ Marching 
to Kabul,” ‘“‘ The long, long Indian Day,” 
‘*The Place where the Punka Coolie died,” 
and that crashing chorus which announces 

“Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand, and eagle eye 
Must he acquire who would aspire 
To see the gray boar die.” 

To-day, of all those jovial thieves who ap- 
propriated my commissariat, and lay and 
laughed round that water-proof sheet, not one 
remains. They went to camps that were not 
of exercise and battles without umpires. 
Burmah, the Soudan, and the frontier fever 
and fight took them in their time. 

I drifted across to the men’s fires in search 
of Mulvaney, whom I found strategically 
greasiug his feet by the blaze. There is no- 
thing particularly lovely in the sight of a pri- 
vate thus engaged after a long day’s march, 
but when you reflect on the exact proportion 
of the “might, majesty, dominion, and pow- 
er” of the British Empire that stands on those 
feet, you take an interest in the proceedings. 

“There's a btister—bad luck to ut!—on 
the heel,” said Mulvaney. ‘‘I can’t touch ut. 
Prick ut out, little man.” : 

Ortheris produced his housewife, eased the 
trouble with a needle, stabbed Mulvaney in 
the calf with the same weapon, and was in- 
continently kicked into the fire. 

‘I’ve bruk the best av my toes over you, 
ye grinnin’ child av disruption!” said Mul- 
vaney, sitting cross-legged and nursing his 
feet; then, seeing me: ‘‘Oh, ut’s you, sorr! 
Be welkim, an’ take that maraudin’ scutt’s 
place. Jock, hold him down on the cindhers 
for a bit.” 

But Ortheris escaped and went elsewhere 
as I took possession of the hollow he had 
scraped for himself and lined with his great- 
coat. Learoyd, on the other side of the fire, 
grinned affably, and in a minute fell fast 
asleep. 

‘« There's the height av politeness for you,” 
said Mulvaney, lighting his pipe with a flam- 
ing branch. ‘ But Jock’s eaten half a box 
av your sardines at wan gulp, an’ I think the 
tin too. What’s the best wid you, sorr; an’ 
how did you happen to be on the losin’ side 
this day when we captured you?” 

“The Army of the South is winning all 
along the line,” I said. 
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“Then that line’s the hangman’s rope, sav- 
in’ your presence. You'll learn to-morrow 
how we rethreated to dhraw thim on before 
we made thim trouble, an’ that’s what a 
woman does. By the same tokin, we'll be 
attacked before the dawnin’, an’ ut would be 
betther not to slip your boots. How do I 
know that? By the light av pure reason. 
Here are three companies av us ever so far 
inside av the enemy’s flank, an’ a crowd av 
roarin’, tarin’, an’ squealin’ cavalry gone on 
just to turn out the whole nest av thim. 
Av course the enemy will pursue by brigades 
like as not, an’ then we'll have to run for ut. 
Mark my words. I am av the opinion av 
Polonins whin he said: ‘Don’t fight wid 
ivry scutt for the pure joy av fightin’; but 
if you do, knock the nose av him first an’ 
frequint!’) We ought to ha’ gone on an’ 
helped the Ghoorkhas.”’ 

* But what do you know about Polonius?” 
I demanded. This was a new side of Mul- 
yaney’s character. 

‘All that Shakespeare ever wrote, an’ a 
dale more that the gallery shouted,” said the 
man of war, carefully lacing his boots. ‘‘ Did 
I not tell you av Silver’s Theatre in Dublin 
whia I was younger than I am now an’ a 
patron av the drama? Ould Silver wud nev- 
er pay actor, man or woman, their just dues, 
an’ by consequence his comp’nies was col- 
lapsible at the last minut’. Then the bhoys 
would clamor to take a part, an’ oft as not 
ould Silver made thim pay for the fun. 
Faith, I’ve seen Hamlut played wid a new 
black eye, an’ the Queen as full as a cornu- 
copia. I remember wanst Hogin that ‘listed 
in the Black Tyrone an’ was shot in South 
Africa, he sejuced ould Silver into givin’ him 
Hamlut’s part instid av me, that had a fine 
fancy for rhetoric in those days. Av course 
I wint into the gallery an’ began to fill the 
pit wid other people’s hats, an’ I passed the 
time av day to Hogin walkin’ through Den- 
mark like a hamstrung mule wid a pall on 
his back. ‘Hamlut,’ sez I, ‘there’s a hole in 
your heel. Pull up your shtockin’s, Ham- 
lut,’sez I. ‘Hamlut, Hamlut, for the love 
av decincy dhrop that skull, an’ pull up your 
shtockin’s.”. The whole house begun to tell 
him that. He stopped his soliloquishms mid 
between. ‘My shtockin’s may be comin’ 
down or they may not,’ sez he, screwin’ his 
eye into the gallery, for well he knew who 
I was; ‘but afther the performince is over 
me an’ the Ghost ‘ll trample the guts out 
av you, Terence, wid your ass’s bray.’ An’ 
that’s how I come to know about Hamlut. 

dyah! Those days, those days! Did you 
iver have onendin’ develmint an’ nothin’ to 
pay for it in your life, sorr?” 

** Never without baving to pay,” I said. 

‘*That’s thrue. °Tis mane, whin you con- 
sidher on ut: but ut’s the same wid horse or 
fut. A headache if you dhrink, an’ a belly- 
ache if you eat too much, an’ a heartache to 
kape all down. Faith, the beast only gets 
the colic, an’ he’s the lucky man.” 

He dropped his head and stared into the 
fire, fingering his mustache the while. From 
the far side of the bivouac the voice of Cor- 
bet-Nolan, senior subaltern of B Company, 
uplifted itself in an ancient and much-appre- 
ciated song of sentiment, the men moaning 
melodiously behind him: 

“The north wind blew coldly, she drooped from that 
My own little Kathleen, my sweet little Kathleen, 
Kathleen, my Kathleen, Kathleen O*Moore !” 

with forty-five o’s in the last word. Even at 

that distance you might have cut the soft 

South Irish accent with a shovel. 

“For all we take we must pay; but the 
price is cruel high,” murmured Mulvaney 
when the chorus had ceased. 

““What’s the trouble?” I said, gently, for I 
knew that he was a man of an inextinguish- 
able sorrow. 

‘*Hear now,” said he. ‘‘ Ye know what I 
am now. I know what I mint to be at the 
beginnin’ av my service. Ive tould you 
time an’ again, an’ what I have not, Dinah 
Shadd has. An’ what am I? Oh, Mary Mo- 
ther av Hiven! an ould dhrunken, untrust- 
able baste av a privit that has seen the regi- 
ment change out from colonel to drummer- 
boy, not wanst or twicet, but scores av times! 
Ay, scores! An’ me not so near. gettin’ pro- 
motion as in the furst. An’ me livin’ on an’ 
kapin’ clear o’ Clink not by my own good 
conduck, but the kindness av some orf’cer— 
bhoy young enough to be son to me! Dol 
not know ut. Can I not tell whin I’m pass- 
ed over at p’rade, tho’ I’m rockin’ full av 
liquor an’ ready to fall all in wan piece, such 
as even a suckin’ child might see, bekaze, 
‘Oh, ’tis only ould Mulvaney!’ An’ whin I’m 
let off in the ord’ly room, through some thrick 
av the tongue an’ a ready answer an’ the ould 
man’s mercy, is ut smilin’ I feel whin I fall 
away an’ go back to Dinah Shadd, thryin’ to 
carry ut all off asa joke? NotI! ’Tis hell 
to me—dumb hell through ut all; an’ next 
time whin the fit comes I will be as bad 
again. Good cause the reg’ment has to 
know me for the best soldier in ut. Bet- 
ter cause have I to know mesilf for the 
worst man. I’m only fit to tache the new 
drafts what I'll never learn myself; an’ I am 
sure as tho’ I heard ut, that the minut wan 
av these pink-eyed recruities gets away from 
my ‘ Mind ye, now,’ an’ ‘ Listen to this, Jim, 
bhoy,’ sure I am that the sergint houlds me 
up to him for a warnin’. So I tache, as they 
say at musketry instruction, by direct an’ 
ricochet fire. Lord be good to me! for I have 
stud some throuble.” 

‘*Lie down and go to sleep,” said I, not 
being able to comfort or advise. ‘‘ Ycu’re 
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the best man in the regiment, and, next to 
Ortheris, the biggest fool. Lie down, ang 
wait till we're attacked. What force will 
they turn out? Guns, think you?” 

“Thry that wid your lorrds an’ ladies 
twistin’ an’ turnin’ the talk, tho’ you mint ut 
well. Ye cud say nothin’ to help me; an’ 
yet ye never knew what cause I had to be 
what I am.” 

‘‘Begin at the beginning and go on to the 
end,” I said, royally. ‘‘ But rake up the fire 
a bit first.” I passed Ortheris’s bayonet for 
a poker. 

‘That shows how little ye know what to 
do,” said Mulvaney, putting it aside. ~“ Fire 
takes all the heart out av the steel, an’ the 
next tine, maybe, that our little man is fightin’ 
for kis life his brad-awl ’Il break, an’ so you'll 
‘ave’killed him, manin’ no more than to. kape 
yourself warm. °Tisa recruitie’s thrick that, 
Pass the cl’anin’-rod, sorr.” 

I snuggled down, abashed, and after an 
interval the low, even voice of Mulvaney 
began. 


(TO BE OONTINUED. } 





COLLEGE SPORTS. 

BY PROF. W. M. SLOANE, OF PRINCETON, 

Every conscientious teacher knows that 
the two greatest evils of school life are idle- 
ness and tedium. The mischievous conse- 
quences are too evident and too numerous to 
be denied. Moral precept alone is not a suf- 
ficient remedy for the school community, 
although high principle saves many individ- 
uals. The true antidote for idleness is, of 
course, enforced study; the corrective of 
harmful weariness is innocent sport and 
mirth. To this end, a sound theory of edu- 
cation has in some measure always enforced 
the value of the games in which youth de- 
lights. It remained for our century and the 
teachers of our race to appreciate them at 
their true importance. The intelligent sen- 
timent of America approves of school sports 
as wise masters encourage and develop them, 
It is to be feared, however, that the public 
emphasizes their material rather than their 
moral results. We all appreciate the health 
and beauty of the body; few take pains to 
note how near akin are physical and moral 
beauty at the time of life when all is plastic, 
and conviction has not yet hardened into 
principle. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
confusion which exists in many influential 
circles between the play of school and that 
of college or university, the two terms being 
almost interchangeable among us. There is 
a wise old conundrum which asks, ‘‘ What 
is most like a man?” The answer is, ‘A 
great big boy.” We all realize the distine- 
tion between the boy of ten and the man of 
forty; the fewest have studied that indeter- 
minate and misty border-land which sepa- 
rates the boy of sixteen, seventeen, or eigh- 
teen from the man of seventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, or twenty. For all our ignorance, 
it is there, and the theory and practice of 
university government must reckon with it— 
one day, tutelage; the next, independence 
in some direction. This fact underlies the 
acrimonious controversy of late years about 
elective or optional studies in the universities, 
The question in its present form is even 
wider, for it now embraces the whole sphere 
of bodily and intellectual and moral activities. 

It is not superfluous, therefore, to point 
out that the conditions of school sport and 
college sport are essentially different. The 
school-boy may be and generally is manly, 
but at bottom he is still a boy; the university 
student is, fortunately for him, often boyish, 
but his powers and his duties are those of a 
man. Underlying the games and contests 
which the thoughtless abet with a certain 
shamefaced patronage, the thoughtful dis- 
cover virility in some form. The clash and 
shock of body and limbs in intercollegiate 
athletics certainly display the powers of phys- 
ical manhood; the conduct of these meet- 
ings, the forms of rivalry, the developments 
of the games themselves, display equally to 
the close observer qualities of ingenuity, 
judgment, foresight, and self-restraint which 
adorn no form of character except the ripest. 

Another distinction which must be made 
clear is that between physical education and 
sport. The former is a glorious thing. All 
honor to the scientific teacher of gymnastics 
who makes strong the weak organs, checks 
the undue prominence of one muscle, and 
devises apparatus to bring another into play; 
who creates symmetry and grace in the hu- 
man form; who supplants lassitude by vigor, 
reveals to the scholar the uses of bodily ex- 
ercise, and equips him with energy to make 
the most of his mental conquests. But, alas! 
utility as a motive power too often proves 
futile in the case of the young, and the ex- 
perience of our great colleges shows that to 
reach the majority, physical exercise must be 
either made compulsory, or else some stimu- 
lus must be found which stands in close re- 
lation to gymnasium work. Moreover, It 
door labor, whether with dumb-bells, bars, 
clubs, or‘ the simulated oar in rowing-ma- 
chines or tanks has vastly less worth than 
out-door sport of even the most trivial kind. 

The latter combines two precious elements 


—amusement and rest together with fresh - 


air. The great first German emperor used 
to say of the waters of Gastein that though 
analysis failed to discover healing virtue, 
they were pure and ‘‘die Menge macht @. 
Bancroft, our most philosophic historian, Fe 
veals as the secret of his unfailing ment 
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wers in longevity: Two hours every day 

in the open air, not less, rain or shine; exer- 

cise if possible on horseback or in some oth- 

er pleasant way, but out-of-doors whatever 
ou do. 

Work is work, however we may seek to 
disguise it, or for whatever end it is done. 
Recreation is quite another thing, and has 
its proper place in student life as it has in 
all lives. Exercise for the mere sake of ex- 
ercise is a matter of conscience, and any one 
who has had the opportunity to observe the 
recluse, young or oid, taking his self-imposed 
“constitutional ” with languid and dragging 
steps, buried in thoughts that belong under 
the lamp, must admit the painfulness of the 
duty. It is needless to recall the scene of 
the playing fields as the antithesis—the eager 
rivalry, the intense interest, the alertness of 
body and mind, the breathless endeavor, the 
joyous shouts of his contemporaries. The 
one should lead in the class-room: if he does, 
it is an exception to the rule, however nu- 
merous such exceptions are. The others are 
likely to lead in the great world after the 
prelude is played. No logic is required to 
prove a self-evident proposition, and it is 
useless to plead the cause of college games 
when their value for recreation and exercise 
is patent. And when they furnish, in the 
ambition to excel which they inspire in their 
votaries, the strongest incentive to regular 
and regulated gymnasium practice, they are 
simply priceless in the scheme of wholesome 
living. 

Emulation, rivalry, ambition, are the es- 
sence of sport. It might be supposed that 
within the organization of any college or 
university the existence of class or school 
or club feeling would be sufficient to secure 
quite enough of honorable pride to insure 
the best results. Experience proves the con- 
trary. So centralized and homogeneous is 
the life of every great American institution 
of learning that nothing less than measuring 
powers with another will arouse sufficient 
enthusiasm for the leavening of the whole 
lump. This is even the case with the Eng- 
lish universities, where the federal system of 
separate colleges still survives in splendid 
activity. It is the final struggle at ‘‘ Lords” 
before the great London public which ani- 
mates the cricketer of Oriel or Christ Church. 
Visions of the homestretch on the Thames, 
rather than the bumping races on the Cam 
and headship in its narrow and sedgy reach- 
es, make the stroke and the discipline of the 
boating men from Johns or Trinity. How 
much more stimulating must similar consid- 
erations be to the out-door sports of Yale or 
Princeton or Harvard! New London, Mott 
Haven, and the Berkeley Oval furnish ideals 
of glory before which the lesser’ honors of 
the Charles River or the university field must 
pale in their calm and fainter light. 

While such considerations appeal to every 
right-minded man, and are most important in 
themselves, they are but commonplaces when 
compared with the educational and moral re- 
sults of intercollegiate contests. Victory, 
when nobly won and rightly used, is a splen- 
did thing in itself. So is defeat. Nothing 
knits souls together like common experience. 
If a liberal education be desirable, nothing 
not harmful in itself which makes influen- 
tial and attractive the places where it can be 
had is to be despised. In this our day of 
giant industries, organization and association 
need noeulogium. Labor and capital organ- 
ize to keep the beam level. Art and litera- 
ture organize against Philistinism. Men of 
all sorts and conditions associate to further 
all lawful ends. And sports in universities, 
good in themselves, must organize for preser- 
vation and growth. It is under such condi- 
tions that great men are produced in the out- 















































side world, and the same is true of the col- 
lege world. Discipline, whether in obeying 
or commanding, is secured in these contests as 
by no other possible means. Through them 
every man in the college finds some place 
for his energy. The writer has an opportu- 
nity in the college journals, the speaker sways 
the mass-meetings, the man of affairs be- 
comes an organizer, the financier deals with 
ways and means, the most insignificant in 
powers of mind can find vent for his unrea- 
soned enthusiasm. The repression and dis- 
cipline of the class-room and the devotion of 
the ardent student find their supplement not 
in spiteful mischief and disorder, as in by- 
gone days, but in lawful, useful activity. 

Young men, emphasize the epithet as you 
may, are nevertheless men. To a higher de- 
gree than their elders they possess enterprise, 
restlessness, eagerness for doing and acting. 
They must have an outlet. In former days 
the outlet was not a safe one. The cow in 
the college belfry was a nuisance, laugh at 
the poor old joke as we do; the caricature 
and the rake gave pain to sensitive minds, and 
often inflicted wounds which never healed; 
the town and gown riots were debasing, and 
often led to criminal violence; the ‘‘ burial 
ceremonies ” of some despised text-book often 
developed into vice, and the vices of college 
students are those of adult passion. Talk 
about games may be trivial, the athletic hero 
may be but an absurd hero, though I do not 
believe it, but such topics and such heroes 
are noble in comparison with those which 
they have supplanted. 

The man who seeks a college education 
consciously aims at leadership in some line 
of the world’s work. The fierce scrutiny to 
which the public subjects his thinking and 
actions is therefore beneficial. But censori- 
ousness and partiality too often deepen the 
shadows without heightening the lights of 
college life. College students surpass in in- 
telligence and morality men of the same age 
in any other occupation. They ought to do 
so toa much greater extent than is the case. 
But no one claims perfection for them any 
more than for the mature men of any trade 
or profession. It must be freely admitted 
that too often their zeal outruns knowledge; 
that there are abuses in the sacred precincts 
as in the outer courts. College sports are 
not free from them. But are they on that ac- 
count to be undervalued and relegated to the 
list of nuisances which are to be abolished? 
By no means. As patriots we want our edu- 
cated men to be ready for great undertakings, 
fearless before the most portentous obstacles, 
versed in human nature, and adroit in the 
art of politics. There is no better school for 
the nurture of such qualities than the mai- 
agement of intercollegiate athletics. 

The final consideration then is, how should 
they be conducted, and who should manage 
them? Of course we want and must have 
fairness and courtesy. To that end we must 
have regulations and maxims and a fine tra- 
dition. But we also want fire and energy; 
the fierce joy of struggle, if it must be. In 
order to have one, we might leave instruc- 
tion in behavior on the arena where we put 
instruction in science, or the classics, or phi- 
losophy. But it would be a hazardous ex- 
periment, and it is to be feared that the uni- 
versity professor would lose still more of his 
dignity and influence than he has already 
where he has tried it. Public opinion, both 
in college and out of it, must be trained to 
knowledge and judgment ; and when it is, 
good behavior on the part of players, col- 
leges, and on-lookers will be assured. For the 
other, we must leave the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end to the students themselves, 
with a minimum of supervision. Sometimes 
we pay a high price for doing so; but if we 
are to cultivate the 
sense for conductin 
a most important 
class of young men, 
I believe we must 
doit. Wedare not 
deprive them of 
either their energy 
or the invaluable 
experience which 
a sense of respon- 
sibility to the pub- 
lic alone can give. 





ATHLETICS 
IN BOSTON, 


THE greatest ath- 
letic event of the 
season took place 
ME \ in the hall of the 
Mis, | Massachusetts Me- 

chanics’ Associa- 
tion, Boston, -Mas- 
sachusetts, Febru- 
ary 15th, when the 
Boston Athletic As- 
sociation held their 
first annual in-door 
meeting. _Invita- 
tions to the leading 
athletic clubs of the 
country had been 
sent out some time 
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“Kinder hot, ain’t it, Seth 2” 
“Awful! 


ail ter pieces when they get the first month’s b' 


- Say, what’s the old man doin’ to the ice-honses ?” 

Oh, he says the ice crop’s no good, so he’s puttin’ chimbleys onto ’em, 
he’s voin’ fer fix em up an’ run ’em fur summer boardin’-houses.” 

“Gee Whickety!_ The summer boarders will ee ive and the chim- 


before, and the re- 
sult was that about 
six hundred of the 
best amateur ath- 
letes of America 
participated in the 


= games. The meet- 
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ing was the largest of its kind ever held in 
Boston, and for five hours a crowd of several 
thousand people watched the struggles of the 
men. <A wooden floor is not the easiest thing 
in the world to run on, especially when the 
turns of the track are abruptly made, as was 
the case at the Mechanics’ Hall; and many of 
the visiting athletes were improperly shod, 
lacking the spiked shoes necessary to keep 
the foothold in rounding the sharp corners. 
Nevertheless, the events were all closely con- 
tested, and many surprises were in store for 
the athletes and visitors alike. The great run- 
ner of Princeton, Dohm, was reckoned a sure 
winner in the half-mile run, and won the pre- 
liminary heat; but, after defeating his Har- 
vard rival, Downes, in the final he, in turn, 
was distanced by Peters, of Boston, and 
Blake, of Harvard, and came in third place. 
It was another surprise for everybody when 
a Harvard man won the one-mile handicap 
run, with an Amherst and Trimount man 
second and third respectively, and the ex- 
pected winner, Day, of the New Jersey Ath- 
letic Club, failed to get a place. The win- 
ners of the various events were as follows: 
40 yards dash, E. H. Green, Harvard ; half- 
mile run, F. R. Peters, B. A. A.; 220 yards 
run, J. T. McNeil, Trimount; mile walk, J. 
C. Keating, Pastime A. C.; 440 yards run, K. 
Brown, Harvard; mile run, G. Colamore, 
Harvard; 220 yards hurdle, J. C. Lally, Pas- 
time A. C.; high jump, G. B. Fearing, jun., 
Harvard; putting the shot, J. 8S. Mitchell, N. 
J. A.C.; hammer-throwing, Coughlin, Titan 
A.C.; tug of war, Pastime A. C. 

Handsome medals and cups were distrib- 
uted to the victors, and the meeting in every 
way was declared a success. 


THE LATE JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


Joun Jacos Astor, who died of angina 
pectoris at his home in this city on Saturday 
Jast, leaves behind him one ‘of the greatest 
private fortunes ever accumulated, and a rep- 
_utation for many excellent qualities of both 
head and heart. The founder of the Astor 
family, son of a butcher at Waldorf, in Ger- 
many, and himself bred to his father’s trade, 
came to this country in 17838, when twenty 
years of age. His port of destination was 
Baltimore, and he brought with him to sell on 
commission a small stock of musical instru- 
ments manufactured by his brother in London. 
The young man met on shipboard, however, a 
fur dealer, and impressed with the latter’s ac- 
count of profits to be made in the fur trade, 
determined to come to New York and enter 
that business. This was the first John Jacob 
Astor. He speedily acquired a knowledge 
of the fur trade in the employment of a 
Quaker furrier, and set up in business. for 
himself; at the same time he became agent 
of the London piano- maker for whom he 
had once worked, and established the first 
music store in New York. His wife, Sarah 
Todd, brought him a dowry of’ $300, and 
with it a rare fund of good sense. Within 
fifteen years young Astor had acquired a 
fortune of $200,000. By hard work in his 
chosen business and judicious investments 
in real estate and various securities, he 
swelled this sum before his death in 1848 to 


$20,000,000. He left two sons and two 
daughters. One son, who bore his father’s 


name, was demented; the other, William 
Backhouse Astor, inherited the father’s busi- 
ness and much of his fortune. 

William B. Astor, perceiving that immense 
profits must accrue to land holders through 
the growth of New York, followed his fa- 
ther’s example,and invested large sums in urb- 
an property. The first Astor had constantly 
bought lands just beyond the limit of pop- 
ulation, and the son not only imitated him in 
this, but improved upon his method. As a 
result, at his death, in 1875, he left a fortune 
estimated at $150,000,000. His children 
were John Jacob Astor, who is just dead ; 
William Astor, a man of vast wealth; Henry 
Astor, who was cut off with $30,000 because 
of a marriage that displeased his family; and 
three daughters, who married, respectively, 
Samuel Ward, Frank Delano, and John 
Carey. ip 

John Jacob Astor third was born in this 
city nearly sixty-eight yearsago. He received 
his academic education at Columbia College, 
but failed of distinction in his collegiate 
course. After leaving college he passed some 
years in Europe, where he became proficient 
in the French and German languages, and 
saw much of fashionable society. Forty-four 
years ago he married the daughter of Thomas 
Gibbs, a cultivated South Carolinian, whose 
family claims descent from King Jolin of 
England. Mrs. Astor was a leader of fash- 
ionable society in New York, and dispenser 
of many thousands—perhaps millions—in 
charity. She died less than two years ago, 
to the great grief of her husband. The in- 
come of her large private fortune he is said 
to have applied since that time to charity. 

John Jacob Astor, following the example 
of his father and grandfather, invested great 
sums in urban land. He seldom or never 
sold real estate, and his leases were usually 
made for not more than twenty-one years, 
with ample safeguards as to renewals. This 
had been the policy of his predecessors, so 
that now the Astors are by far the greatest 
individual land-owners in New York. The 
family holdings lie in all parts of the city. 
They include the Astor House, worth at least 
$2,000,000 ; the Schermerhorn Building, 


facing on Broadway, Pine, and Wall streets; 
the Exchange Court Building, on Broadway, 
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Exchange Place, and New Street; the Guar- 
antee and Indemnity Building, the Oriole 
Building, and many others in the down-town 
business district; besides private dwellings 
and tenement-houses within the residence 
portion of the city; and many acres of val- 
uable land miles from the centre of popula- 
tion. It is said that the family owns fully 
2500 dwellings within the city limits. The 
assessment books for the First Ward alone 
show between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000 
worth of property set down opposite the 
name of Astor, and the family’s holdings 
here are smaller than in several other wards. 

John Jacob Astor was not a mere money- 
getter, though he was known to the public 
almost exclusively as a man of vast wealth, 
and his character as a financial magnate per- 
haps overshadowed for most persons his 
qualities as a man. His charities, though 
unostentatious, were large. He gave to the 
Astor Library, founded by his grandfather, 
not only over $250,000 in money and land, 
but much personal supervision, and contrib- 
uted year by year unknown thousands to a 
great variety of objects. His tastes were of 
the simplest sort, and it was only twenty 
years ago that, in accordance with the wish- 
es of his wife, his great plain brick dwelling- 
house at the northwest corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-third Street was beautified 
with internal decorations. About that time 
also he and Mrs. Astor began collecting pic- 
tures. Before, the house had been almost 
bare of art objects, but now it contains a 
great number of paintings and other beauti- 
ful things. Mr. Astor was a student, and in 
some directions perhaps a scholar. He read 
much in English, French, and German liter- 
ature, and at times surprised bis friends not 
only by his familiarity with lighter works of 
genius, but by his mastery of difficult scien- 
tific questions. He was a lover of music, 
and went much to the opera. 

Though Mr. Astor had several country 
houses, he passed nearly the whole year in 
New York, and attended to business winter 
and summer. It was his usual custom to 
walk down to his office in Twenty-sixth 
Street about nine o’clock in the morning; at- 
tend to business there until noon; walk to 
his lawyer's office far down town; and about 
three o'clock in the afternoon walk back to 
his home. He believed this exercise neces- 
sary to his health. He seldom rode in going 
about the city, even in bad weather, and less 
often in his own carriage than in public con 
veyances. In spite of his large charities he 
was close at a bargain, and he seemed to 
take pleasure in curious small economies. 
In telegraphing, for example, it was his cus- 
tom to prune the despatch down to the few- 
est words that would convey his message. 
His social life was in keeping with his sim- 
ple tastes in other matters. 

Mr. Astor was a man of striking appear- 
ance. He was six feet tall, ruddy, gray, 
clear- eyed, and of dignified bearing. His 
dress was extremely simple. He wore no 
jewels, but was oddly scrupulous in little 
matters of attire. He took no active part in 
public affairs, though he was a stanch sup- 
porter of the government during the civil 
war. He attended the Episcopal Church, 
and was for many years a vestryman of 
Trinity. 

On the whole, Mr. Astor’s life was that of 
a modest, studious, well-bred man, who ap- 
parently found pleasure in preserving and 
increasing a vast fortune, accepted philo- 
sophically many of the onerous duties that 
great wealth imposes, but gladly evaded the 
vulgar notoriety and ostentation which it 
sometimes entails. It is significant of the 
fortune which he must have left behind that 
his brother William, who has troubled himself 
little with business, and given much time to 
costly pleasures, is credited with being worth 
seventy millions of dollars. 

Although Mr. Astor died of angina pee- 
torts he had been a man of unusually robust 
health up to within less than a year of his 
death. He was ill of influenza in London 
some months ago, and was much reduced 
in strength by reason of the disease. With 
characteristic thoughtfulness for others, he 
refused, when seized with his fatal illness on 
Friday, to have members of the family out- 
side of his own house notified, and his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. William Astor, sailed for Europe 
early on Saturday morning without having 
heard of his death. 

The bulk of John Jacob Astor’s fortune 
goes to his son William Waldorf Astor, who 
will thus become the greatest of New York 
landholders, and one of the wealthiest men in 
the world. The secret of the Astor wealth 
has been so jealously guarded that no trust- 
worthy estimate of it can be made, but Wil- 
liam Waldort Astor falls heir to property 
worth probably from $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, much of it in land that is more val- 
uable every year, and the remainder chiefly 
in securities of the safest character. The 
heir is a tall, handsome, well-educated man, 
forty-two years of age, and married. His 
present home is a large but unpretentious 
house in Thirty-third Street, just east of 
Fifth Avenue, but he is building at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street 
what will probably be one of the handsomest 
of New York homes. He has been twice a 
member of the New York Legislature, once 
a candidate for Congress, and during Presi- 
dent Arthur’s administration was Minister to 
Italy. In the Italian capital he was distin- 
guished for a magnificent hospitality. Since 
his return to the United States he has pub- 
lished a successful novel of Italian life, 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


From Tue Parntine py Maprazo.—[See Paar 171.) 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Ir is well understood that for some time 
past, and approximately since the sudden 
overturn of the imperial government in 
Brazil, our money market has been unusually 
dependent upon the money markets of Eu- 
rope, represented tous by London. A buoy- 
ant speculation in London, largely in miscel- 
laneous and industrial stocks and South 
American loans, received a sudden warning 
when Dom Pedro’s unexpected fall caused 
the financial leaders of London to review the 





speculative position with a closer scrutiny. 
The final result of the scrutiny was that the 
Bank of England at the end of December 
raised its minimum rate of discount to 6 per 
cent.’ and that on a Monday, while the usual 
custom is that changes are made on Thursday, 
the day of the publication of its weekly state- 
ment. To make its policy more effective, the 
bank charged 7 per cent. for loans upon se- 
curities, and 8 per cent. where the loans were 
larger than usual. The open market rate for 
discount followed the Bank of England rate 
very closely, and it is only this week that it 


THE LATE COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY, THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN STATESMAN, 
(Sez Pace 167.) 


fell to 44 per cent., and pointed the way toa 
reduction of the bank rate. This morning 
the Bank of England reduced its rate of dis- 
count to 5 per cent., and was able to show 
£22,911,000 sterling of gold on hand, against 
£17,782,000 on January 3d, and, what is more 
important, an increase of the p rtion of 
assets to liabilities in the same petiod from 
ae per cent. to 50 per cent. 

lainly, therefore, the directors of the Bank 
of England consider that their object has 
been attained, at any rate fora time; and the 
opinion here is that speculation has been 
checked in the manner and the directions in- 
tended, It is certain that our securities 
were not specially aimed at, but the action 
of the bank necessarily caused large amounts 
to be sent here for sale; and it is already 
stated, that for two or three days past Lon- 
don has been buying back in this market, 
and this is corroborated by testimony in the 
Stock Exchange and the dealings in Foreign 
Exchange. 

In our own market the recent action or 
policy of the Bank of England has been very 
influential in checking speculation; it prob- 
ably had more to do than any other single 
cause in bringing about the dulness which 
led to the violent attacks on such railroad 
stocks as Rock Island and Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy. There was, accordingly, a 
disposition to think that a reduction in the 
Bank of England rate would at once revive 
speculation here, and to-day’s business at the 
Stock Exchange shows the disappointment 
of those who held this view. The reduction 
is certainly an important point gained tow- 
ard the restoration of confidence, and there- 
fore the speculative buying which accom- 
panies that; but it is scarcely fair to expect 
the situation to show great changes imme- 
diately, and moreover the necessity to keep 
world-wide speculation within bounds still 
exists. Rich as Great Britain may be, or the 
leading European nations collectively, they 
cannot, either singly or united, furnish mon- 
ey to all parts of the world in the amounts 
asked for at one and the same time. Dis- 
crimination is imperatively required, and it 
is satisfactory to know that our securities 
are more wanted than those of any other 
country. This is the case with our so-called 
international securities, those which are 
quoted in foreign stock markets as well as 
here; and we have had evidence to the same 
effect with regard to many American indus- 
tries, in which bona fide investments by 
‘English Syndicates” have been made to a 
considerable extent of late, and even during 
the existence of the 6 per cent. rate at the 
Bank of England. It may therefore be 
fairly claimed that the influence of London 
on our money market is once more favor- 
able, and in some specialties, Louisville and 
Nashville for instance, the influence may be 
important. But the general gain to us is 
that a great weight has been removed. 

As far as domestic considerations are con- 
cerned, we are again obliged to look, first of 
all, to the Treasury, which has in these three 
weeks taken nearly nine millions of dollars 
out of the banks. The spring demand for 
currency for the Western and near by States 
is spoken of as likely to cause stringency as 
the 1st of April approaches. But bankers do 
not seem to attach much importance to this; 
and the experience of recent years is on their 
side. The local money centres have grown 
to be much more adequate than formerly to 
the local demands of the spring trade and 
settlements. The Treasury, with its surplus 
accruing at an average of two millions a 
week the year round, is the real cause of 
whatever uneasiness is actually felt. Its pre- 
sent absorption of money will be followed in 
March by the disbursement of large sums 
for pensions, $6,000,000 being already set 
aside for this purpose, and $10,000,000 more 
to be added before the end of February. 
The small amount of March interest on the 
4} per cents. will scarcely be noticed; but 
the larger amount due April 1st on the 4 
per cents. is always felt; and Mr. Windom 
would be doing a public service by paying 
it out as many days before that date as he 
can, with instructions to the sub-treasuries to 
cash the checks and pay the coupons on pre- 
sentation. It is a case where a few days 
make a great difference; not so great as at 
the end of December, but still great enough 
to warrant early and complete preparation. 

So far, then, as domestic prospects go, the 
near future of the money market is consider- 
ed reasonably safe. The general business 
situation is fairly good, and railroad traffics, 
down to this time, unusually so. In fact, 
the business of the railroads keeps up to so 
large a total that it is difficult to understand 
why the Northwestern roads have made the 
reductions they have in West-bound rates. 
These reductions are not yet explained to the 
satisfaction of people here who are interested 
in railroad securities, and the ready explana- 
tion of stock-jobbing has the defect of resem- 
bling too closely an ‘‘indictment against a 
whole people.” Something more respectable 
must be involved, if it is only an attempt to 
pave the way for better methods in competi- 
tive business. The decline of Rock Island 
and C., B., and Quincy also causes uneasi- 
ness, though there is no guarantee that the 
large short interest can be covered without 
loss. But these partial disturbances will have 
less weight as the atmosphere of the money 
market _ icatton clearer, and to-day’s action 
by the Bank of England gives some assurance 
that this will happen. 

Henry J. MACDONALD. 

New York, Thursday Evening, February 20, 1890. 
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PUT ON THE BRAKES 


If you find you are going down hill in point of health 
Failing strength, impaired digestion and assimilation 
are the marks of decline. Check these and other in. 
dications of premature decay with the grand vitalizet 
and restraining tonic, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 
Beginning {at the fountain-head, the stomach the 
Bitters remedies its inefficiency, corrects its errors, 
and sets it vigorously at work. The digestive organ 
is thus enabled to thoroughly separate from the food 
its nutritive principles, which, the blood assimilating 
is enriched. Thus is the system nourished, and, bein : 
nourished, strengthened, and abnormal waste of its 
tissnes stayed. Appetite, the power to rest well a 
regular habit are also re-established, and the various 
functions move once more in their natural and health- 
ful groove. The Bitters, moreover, is a specific for 
and preventive of malarial complaints, rheumatism, 
biliousness, and kidney troubles.—[{ Adv.) . 


WHEN two brands of the same sort of 
goods are selling side by side in the market, 
one bringing double the price of the other 
what is it that enables the former to find 
sale? Always, because it is worth that much 
more; because it will wear longer, do better 
service while it lasts, keep one satisfied with 
his purchase instead of kicking himself for 
a fool ali the time he has it, be reliable at the 
sharpest emergency instead of liable to give 
out just when it is needed most. And the 
concern dealing in such goods has to charge 
more for them, because it costs more to make 
them. That is exactly why THE TRAVELERS 
charges more for its Accident Policies than 
its competitors, why they are worth more, and 
why it can gét more and do a greater business 
than they despite its higher rates. The rates 
are the lowest that permanent surety of paying 
all claims when due will justify. It paid claim- 
ants about $1,400,000 in 1887, and has paid 
them over $15,000,000 altogether. ‘‘ Moral: 
Insure in THE TRAVELERS.” —[ Adv. ] 





Tur U.S. Navy, desiring to buy twenty moderate- 
priced watches, invited the leading American manu- 
facturers to send watches for trial and rating at the 
Naval Observatory in October and November last. 
One hundred and thirty-eight watches of different 
makes were sentin. It has been officially announced 
that a Seth Thomas Watch stood first in the trial and 
the Seth Thomas Watches averaged the best.—[Adv.]} 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the guiis, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adbv.] 








IN 1850 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches” were introduced, and 
from that time their success as cure for Colds, coughs, 
Hoarseness, Asthma, and Bronchitis has been unpare 
alleled. Sold only in boxes.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave: them Castoria.— 
[ddv.) 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.-[4Adv.) 








Nicuorson’s Liquid Bread is essentially a tonic. It 
assimilates easily with the food and makes pure blood. 
It is a pleasant substitute for tea or coffee. Ask your 
druggist or grocer for it.—[Adv.] 








Bratr’s Pri1s.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Sure, Prompt, and Effective. At druggists. 
—[Adv.] 





User Aneostura Bitters to stimulate the appetite 
and keep the digestive organs in order.—{Adv.} 





DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[Ado.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 
—[{Adv.] 





Avoid Appearances.—A worthy gentleman, having 
an unusually red nose, was long suspected of being a 
tippler on the sly, by those not well acquainted with 
his strictly temperate habits. His unfortunate disfig- 
urement was readily cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.—[Adv.} 
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BY HENRY 


ARMY UNIFORMS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


LOOMIS NELSON.—ILLUSTRATED BY H. A. OGDEN. 








'NHE uniform of the United States Army is not splendid. 
It is hardly interesting. It would be very easy to se- 
cure from officers and men adverse verdicts of its adapta- 
tion to the needs of those who wear it. There is something 
sombre about the dark blue blouse and the light blue trou- 
sers of the enlisted men—the former relieved by a single row 
of buttons, and the latter by a red, yellow, or white stripe, 
according as the wearer is artilleryman, cavalryman, or in- 
fantryman. It is not the best uniform that can be devised 
for field work. The trousers are always too tight, and there 
are no gaiters into which their bottoms can be gathered and 
prevented from catching up and accumulating all the loose 
stuff of the highways and byways, the fields and forests. 
We are behind the rest of the world in our uniforms, as we 
are in arms ard all munitions of war. The United States 
Army is not equipped either for show or service. Some of 
its officers, indeed, make a gallant spectacle in their full- 
dress—a major-general, for example, with his broad buff 
sash over his shoulder—is an imposing person ; but even he 
could stand a good deal more gold-lace than the regulations 
permit. Perhaps the officer who is most impressive is a 
handsome young cavalry adjutant, with yellow plume and 
facings and his gleaming golden aiguillette. In a long pa- 
rade of American soldiers there will be some bright spots, 
but they will be only here and there; there will be very lit- 
tle of the pomp and circumstance of the military shows of 
Europe. Wherever the army is a leading institution of the 
state, there is not only a great deal of magnificence, but 
very much variety in the uniforms of the troops. Although 
the prevailing color of the coats of the British Army is red, 
there are other colors worn by some of the regiments. The 
Household Cavalry of the Guards, and the Third Regiment 
of the Foot-Guards, for example, are clad in blue; while the 
buff coats and cuirasses of the Lifeguards and the Buffs 
date back to the days of Charles I]. There are also the 
Scotch and Irish regiments, who wear their national colors. 
On the Continent the variety is quite as great. A great pro- 
cession of handsomely uniformed troops is the finest spec- 
tacle that men can present to their fellows; but ten thousand 
men in blue, in heavy marching order, trudging behind a 
half-score of inefficient buglers, do not inspire the on-look- 
ers with anything but a sense of weariness. It is true that 
the troops who show themselves in this garb look to be ca- 
pable of attending thoroughly to their soldierly duties, but 
it ought not to be necessary to give that assurance on gala- 
days. What the spectators want on such an occasion is all 
the splendor in which the soldiers, regular and militia, can 
array themselves. When a command is as large as the 
Seventh Regiment of New York, there is no reason why it 
should not have its distinctive uniform, at least for holiday 
and parade occasions. If the regular army were as large as 
it ought to be, there could be no objection to variety of uni- 
form in its ranks, especially in facings or peculiar forms of 
hat, or other distinctive features of dress, indicating any 
event or recalling any heroic incident in the history of a 
corps. However that may be, it is now useless to urge a 
change of the uniform system of the regular army, and it 
is undoubtedly well to insist on a State dress for all but 
large bodies of militia. The objection to variety is that it 
breaks the apparent solidity of a column, and it is unques- 
tionably true that variety of color in small patches, such as 
we used to have in New York before the State adopted the 
regiment as the unit of organization, makes processions look 
a good deal like huge party-colored clowns. 
niforms, determined and designed by the government, 
are of comparatively modern origin. In Great Britain, for 
example, it was not until the seventeenth century that the 
government defined uniforms for the army, and it was not 
until George III. was on the throne that a uniform was pre- 
scribed for the Navy. There was a time when each man-at- 
arms wore whatever defensive armor his lord gave to him. 
Before Charles II. began the formation of the Household 
Guards, the basis of the present standing army of Great Brit- 
ain, the military force of the kingdom was the militia of the 


counties, commanded by the lord-lieutenants, and officered by 
the gentry. The law of that day did not exempt any Eng- 
lishman from the burdens of arms, but he was not necessa- 
rily compelled to do service himself. He was simply obliged 
to maintain, or to help maintain, a man. If his landed prop- 
erty returned to him an income of five hundred pounds a 
year, or if he had personal estate of six thousand pounds, he 
was obliged to provide, equip, and pay, at his own charge, 
one horseman. If his income from land was fifty pounds, 
or if his personal estate was six hundred pounds in value, he 
was charged with the maintenance of a pikeman or musket- 
eer. Persons not so well endowed with worldly goods were 
united into a society, each society being charged with the 
support of a soldier. It is probable that these bands of 
militia were uniformed according to the taste, pride, or penu- 
riousness of those at whose expense they were maintained. 
The life of the soldier was of value to the person charged 
with him, for, in the event of his death, a new equipment 
would have to be purchased for the recruit who took his 
place. Those parts of the soldier’s dress, therefore, that 
were intended for protection—like the helmet, the leather 
jerkin, and the breastplate—were undoubtedly provided, but 
the only uniformity that existed in the costumes of the men- 
at-arms was due to the fact that makers of accoutrements of 
the early day the world over had a very slender list of pat- 
terns. When fire-arms made metal armor useless, and the 
government undertook the charge of a standing army, offi- 
cers and military tailors set themselves to the invention of 
new forms and to attractive combinations of color. It was 
late in the time of the Stuarts when all this happened, for 
the foot-soldiers of the army of Charles II. still carried pikes 
as well as muskets, and the dagger worn in a hanger or 
thrust into the muzzle was just beginning to develop into 
the bayonet. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to trace the evolution 
of modern military uniforms from the armor of medizval 
knights and men-at-arms, and the gradual development of 
what is now mere ornament from that which once was whol- 
ly utilitarian. The breast and back plates of the cuirassiers of 

urope are the showy remnants of what was once the leather 
jerkin and subsequently the protective mail. The gorget 
worn by Washington had the same origin. The helmet of 
to-day is the natural descendant of the casque of the Middle 
Ages. The aiguillette, whose glittering loops and coils of 
gold now adorn mounted officers, used to be a cord and pen- 
cil for the writing of despatches. It is merely for show in 
these days, but at its end the form of the pencil is preserved. 
There is no doubt, I believe, concerning the origin of this 
particular bit of bravery, although there may be about the 
suggestion that epaulettes, wings, shoulder-knots and straps 
are the ornamental reminiscences of the plates, straps, and 
lacings which in olden times fastened together the front and 
back-plates of armor. In the eighteenth century officers of 
the infantry still carried spontoons and half-pikes, sugges- 
tions of the day when foot-soldiers were pikemen. he 
body sash, no longer worn in the United States Army, except 
by general officers, served a purpose generations before stand- 
ing armies existed. When a warrior was sore wounded, 
and was prone on the ground in the midst of a fight, but 
was not yet killed or a prisoner, his comrades laid hold of 
the sash, and by means of it drew him out of the crowd. 
There is now no helmet designating rank by the quality or 
number of the bars of its bearer, but plumes and metal cap 
ornaments are insignia of rank and corps. We have no lon- 
er the shield which proclaimed with its coat-of-arms the 
identity of its owner; but we have the embroidered epau- 
lette, or knot, or strap, each of which declares the rank of 

its wearer and the arm of the service to which he belongs. 
Uniforms developed very slowly, and many years elapsed 
before the comfort and convenience of the foot-soldiers were 
considered by those who designed and designated his clothes. 
His head covering is even yet a matter of apparently very 
little importance to those who are not obliged to stagger un- 
der the burdens which go to make up his necessary equip- 


ment. The helmet worn by our troops is neither handsome 
nor convenient, while the forage-cap is a mere pretence, so 
far as it is supposed to furnish any protection to its wearer. 

The colors used in the uniforms of troops were probably 
first suggested by the colors and metals of heraldry. There- 
fore red and blue prevail, while yellow and white, represent- 
ing gold and silver, are the usual facings. The other colors 
of heraldry, green and purple, are less frequently employed, 
and black, or sable, still less often. Modifications of color 
have naturally followed their introduction into the dress of 
troops, and the facings of regiments, which also may be said 
to have taken the place of the blazon on the knight’s shield, 
are no longer limited to the colors of heraldry. We have, 
at least, the various shades of reds, blues, and yellows, and 
we do not follow the old rule of the blazoner, that metal may 
not go on metal and color on color. How our troops of the 
old French and Indian wars, and of the Revolution, came to 
adopt the colors of their uniforms is a difficult matter to de- 
termine. The theory has been advanced that we wore the 
blue of the English Whigs, of the Scotch Covenanters, and 
of the Dutch. It is true that blue, ‘‘true blue,” was the 
color of the Covenanters of the Commonwealth and of the 
Whigs. It is also true that orange and its modification, 
buff, combined with blue, became distinctive regimental col- 
ors in honor of William IIT., whose Royal Artillery Regiment 
was clad in blue and buff, very like the uniform adopted by 
Washington for himself when he took command of the army 
at Cambridge. Buff and blue, however, were never the na- 
tional colors. The facings of the uniforms of general offi- 
cers were buff, and the color continued to be employed in 
the decoration of collars and cuffs of major and brigadier 
generals for several years after the close of the Revolutionary 
war, but there was no distinctive uniform for the American 
army that won the independence of the country. Several 
attempts were made by Washington and by Congress to se- 
cure uniformity of dress, but they were frustrated by the 
poverty of the colonies, and by the difficulty of importing 
cloth while the war was in progress. In 1775 our own textile 
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fabrics were made on hand-loo:ns, and it was in the linen 
and woollen hunting shirts woven and put together by the 
women that our troops were mos!'y clad when they were 
clad at all. 

Every colony of the thirteen had its military force. The 
militia of some of the cities was well drilled and dressed. 
Some of the commands that fought in the colonial wars 
with the French and Indians, paraded in honor of royal 
Governors, escorted the dignitaries to the Commencements 
of Harvard College, and bore their part in the struggle 
for American independence, are still in existence. The 
Governor’s Foot-Guards, of Hartford, Connecticut, not only 
flourish to this day, but continue to wear the scarlet coats, 
grenadier hats, and half-gaiters which originally composed 
their uniform. The City Troop of Philadelphia was with 
Washington, and its dress of to-day is a modification of that 
which it wore a hundred years ago. There are other mili- 
tary organizations in other cities, whose warrants or charters 
antedate the Constitution or the battles of Lexington and 
Concord. There was a good deal of military spirit in the 
colonies. The necessities of a new country and the neigh- 
borhood of hostile Frenchmen and Indians compelled strict 
enrolment acts. In 1755 a volunteer militia regiment was 
formed in Pennsylvania, of which Franklin was colonel. 
Nearly all the inhabitants, except the Quakers, joined the 
force, which thus early excited the fears of the extreme 
royalists in England, although it formed part of the perma- 
nent army in America, of which the Earl of Loudoun was 
the commander-in-chief. In Abercrombie’s army, in 1758, 
John Stark and Israel Putnam served with a force of 9000 
provincial troops. In this army appeared a body of men 
whose like, afterward, always carried dismay to the hearts of 
British regulars. They were ‘‘The New England Rangers.” 
They wore the dress of woodmen, and were armed with 
hatchets in addition to their firelocks. Powder-horns were 
slung over their shoulders, and at their waists they carried 
leather bags filled with bullets. Pitt expected that New Eng- 
land and New York would capture Canada, and that the mid- 
dle colonies would drive the French out of the Ohio Valley. 

The Virginia militia formed the best part of all the pro- 
vincial forces that co-operated with the regulars in the move- 
ments in the Ohio Valley. In this service Washington was 
first an adjutant of a district, then lieutenant-colonel, and 
then colonel and commander-in-chief of the forces of the col- 
ony. His troops were ill-clad, and his own ideas of disci- 
pline were constantly thwarted by Governor Dinwiddie. 
Uniforms were not plentiful, and, at Winchester, he sug- 
gested the hunting dress, which he afterward advised for the 
Revolutionary troops. Uniforms had been so scarce that 
Colonel Bouquet, of the regular army, expressed his delight 
with the new dress, writing: ‘‘ We see nothing but shirts 
and blankets. . . . Their dress should be one pattern for this 
expedition.” It is evident that the use of the American rifle 
dress for troops originated in the French and Indian war, 
after Abercrombie had taken command of the army, and 
Pitt had stirred the colonies to warlike activity. 

As to Washington’s own uniform at this time, the best 
authority is doubtless the portrait painted from life by C. 
W. Peale. There is no reason to suppose that, at this time, 
Washington had any sentimental reverence for the Whig 
combination of buff and blue. His old friend Lord Fair- 
fax had been an officer in the Blues, and Peale represents his 
subject in a blue coat with red facings, and with red waist- 
coat and breeches. This was then, and is now, the combi- 
nation of color in the uniform of the British and our own 
artillery service. If Washington had any choice in the mat- 
ter of his militia uniform, it is probable that he was influ- 
enced by the dress of the independent cavalry company 
which Fairfax maintained at Greenway Court. Sixteen 
years after his resignation as an officer of the Virginia mili- 
tia he was a member of the Continental Congress, and one 
of its military committee. After the news of Concord and 
Lexingtor reached Philadelphia, Washington appeared every 
day in his place in Congressin uniform. John Adams, who 
mentions the fact in a letter to his wife, does not describe 
the uniform, but it is reasonable to assume that it was the 
one which he wore as a colonel of Virginia militia, and 
which Peale painted. The buff and blue uniform that he 
wore when he appeared at Cambridge was doubtless adopted 
after Congress appointed him commander-in-chief. He was 
punctilious in the matter of rank designations, and it is likely 
that he selected the buff and blue as a designation for gen- 
eral officers, and because of its marked contrast with the 
scarlet uniforms of the enemy. 

There is some confusion concerning Washington’s uni- 
form. Col. Asa Bird Gardner, whose study of the history 
of American uniforms has been most thorough, and who 
must be accepted as an authority on the subject, says that 
the ‘uniform of Washington’s Virginia regiment was blue 
and buff, and that ‘“‘this was also the uniform of the ‘1st 
Armed Associates’ at Alexandria, of which he acted as col- 
onel ex officio in 1775.” With all deference to Colonel Gard- 
ner’s authority in general, however, we must prefer that of 
Peale on this point. His portrait was painted from life in 
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absolute correctness in detail, except for the testimony of 
J. F.D. Smyth in his Tour in America. Smyth felt very 
bitterly against Washington, and apparently never saw him. 
His statement as to the color of the Virginia uniform, pub- 
lished nine years after the event in connection with which 
he mentions it, is not first-rate authority. 

No sooner had the affairs at Concord and Lexington 
occurred than the provincial militia rose. In a letter to 
Mrs. Adams, written from Philadelphia June 10, 1775, John 
Adams says: 

‘‘Two days ago we saw a very wonderful phenomenon in 
this city: a field-day, on which three battalions of soldiers 
were reviewed, making full 2000 men—battalion men, light- 
infantry, grenadiers, riflemen, light-horse, artillerymen, with 
a fine train—all in uniforms, going through the manual of 
exercise and the manceuvres with remarkable dexterity.” 

The militia of the Middle States were generally clad in 
blue, with scarlet facings. They wore the cocked hat, or a 
small round felt hat turned up on one side and fastened 
with a cockade. Colonel Gardner, in his article on Ameri- 
can Uniforms, mentions a New Jersey force of 1100 or 1200 
men who, in 1758, were called the ‘‘Jersey Blues.” They 
wore blue coats with red facings, gray stockings, and buck- 
skin breeches. A number of the Massachusetts militia wore 
the red coat of the British service. In a print made in Bos- 
ton in 1775, representing the fight at Lexington, the provin- 
cials are clad in coats of different colors; there are red coats, 
among others, in combination with buff waistcoats and 
breeches; while with the blue coats the small-clothes are 
red. The prevailing uniform in colonial New York was also 
blue and red. Some companies wore bear-skin caps; some 
wore green, with crimson facings; others green and buff. 
Most of the underclothes were white. The uniformed mili- 
tia, however, were confined to the cities, where wealth and 
its displays were far from being unknown in the pre-revo- 
a § days. John Adams, in describing the party which 
attended Generals Washington, Lee, and Schuyler ‘‘a little 
way on their journey,” when they started to go to the army 
at Cambridge, mentioned “‘all the delegates from the Mas- 
sachusetts, with their servants and carriages; many others 
of the delegates from the Congress; a large troop of the 
light-horse in their uniforms; many officers of militia be- 
sides in theirs; music playing, etc., etc. Such is the pride 
and pomp of war.” 

Whatever pride and pomp there was about the departure 
of the three generals from Philadelphia, and the field-day of 
the city’s militia, there was very little to be found among 
the troops that were beleaguering Boston. There was never 
a more unsoldierly gathering than that which besieged the 
British Army, drove Gage to England in disgrace, and saw 
the fleet of Howe sail out of the harbor for New York. The 
New England men had very few uniforms. Here and there 
were militia companies, who soon wore out the regimentals 
of their colonial service. The first troops to march into 
camp, raised under the authority of the Continental Con- 
gress, were Morgan’s riflemen. They came from Virginia, 
Maryland, and western Pennsylvania. Nearly all of them 
were clothed in white linen hunting shirts with furbelows at 
the wrists, elbows, shoulders, and around the neck. When- 
ever they appeared they caused a panic among the British 
troops, who had never met such marksmen, and whose 
smooth-bores were no match for the rifles of the woodsmen. 
When they emerged from the forests into Canada they were 
declared to be clothed in sheet-iron. The first Frenchmen 
who saw them announced that they were vétu en toile, which, 
in the course of oral transmission, easily became vétu en téle. 
Captain Rawlings’s company of Maryland Riflemen were 
clothed in green hunting shirts and leggings. These leg- 
gings, both white and green, were nothing less than trousers, 
and Colonel Gardner thinks that the modern garment can be 
traced to them. They were fastened by a strap under the 
foot, and were tightly buttoned about the ankle. Washing- 
ton again, as at Winchester, recognized the utility of the 
riflemen’s dress. In a general order dated at New York, 
July 24, 1776, he ‘‘ earnestly encourages the use of hunting 
shirts with long breeches made of the same cloth, gaiter 
fashion about the legs.” After speaking of its cheapness 
and convenience, the commander-in-chief adds: ‘‘ Besides, it 
is a dress justly supposed to carry no small terror to the en- 
“a who think every such person a complete marksman.” 

here were not only very few uniforms among the men 
in the besieging army at Boston, but the officers were as 
badly off as the rank and file. In order that the officers of 
different grades might be distinguished from one another, 
and from the non-commissioned officers and enlisted men 
of their commands, Washington issued the following order: 
‘*To prevent mistakes, the general officers and their aides 
will be distinguished in the following manner: The com- 
mander-in-chief by a light blue ribbon worn across his breast, 
between his coat and waistcoat; the major and brigadier 
generals by a pink ribbon worn in like manner; the aides-de- 
camp by a green ribbon.” Another order reads as follows: 
‘*As the Continental Army have unfortunately no uniforms, 
and consequently many inconveniences must arise from not 
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being able to distinguish the commissioned officers from the 
privates, it is desired that some badges of distinction may 
be immediately provided; for instance, that the field-officers 
may have red or pink colored cockades in their hats, the 
captains yellow or buff, and the subalterns green. They 
are to furnish themselves accordingly. The sergeants may 
be distinguished by an epaulette or stripe of red cloth sewed 
upon their right shoulder; the corporals by one of green.” 
One more order was necessary to complete the series. It 
provided that the major generals should be distinguished 
from the brigadier-generals by a purple instead of a pink 
ribbon. 

These devices continued to mark the distinctions of rank, 
at least during the first years of the war. At the battles of 
Harlem and White Plains there were no uniforms. The ofti- 
cers still wore the colored cockades which Washington had 
prescribed, and by them alone were they distinguished from 
theirmen. Another mark of distinction at these fights was 
a white stripe worn on the arm by the riflemen. The pretty 
general adoption of Washington’s suggestion, that as many 
of the troops as were not uniformed should procure hunting 
shirts, is shown by the fact, mentioned by Colonel Gardner, 
upon whose researches many of the statements in this arti- 
cle are based, that, at the battle of Long Island, many of the 
militia were clothed in hunting shirts of different colors, 
some in black, and others in yellow, green, or blue. 

After the first year the army’s need was not so much a 
question of uniforms as of clothes. Washington was con- 
tinually begging for clothes, food, and ammunition for his 
troops. From the moment that he took command of the 
army until the close of the war he was in distress for sup- 
plies. At the very outset he found that his army had only 
nine rounds of ammunition, and Congress would not send 
him the powder that was absolutely necessary. All the 
provision that was made came from the colonies them- 
selves. They raised the men, and were responsible for their 
pay, their clothing, and subsistence. Washington marched 
his men from Boston to New York, through the Jerseys, 
and to Yorktown. Often they were without shoes, some- 
times without hats, or coats, or breeches. So destitute were 
they in New Jersey that the women of Philadelphia were 
begged to send to the army all the cast-off clothing they 
could find. It was a long time before the Continental Con- 
gress could be induced to authorize the enlistment of a 
standing army, and finally ended by giving Washington sole 
power in raising forces. Even then, it neglected to provide 
clothing and supplies for its regulars, who were as destitute 
as the militia of the colonies had been. In 1775 it enacted 
that the color of the uniform coats should be brown, and 
that the regiments should be designated by their facings and 
their buttons. It was also provided that the uniforms should 
be paid for by stoppages out of the men’s pay. Brown, 
thereafter, became a prevailing color in the dress of the Con- 
tinental Army. Buff underclothes were more common than 
those of any other color, mainly because most of the troops 
who were fortunate enough to have any substantial garments 
wore buckskin breeches. The independent companies of 
New York had gone into the war with their blue coats and 
red facings, the green of the Bold Foresters, and the silver- 
lace and gray and scarlet of the other commands. The Con- 
necticut militia had worn out the scarlet coats which the 
government had on hand when the war began. The two 
colonies undertook to follow the direction of Congress, but 
New York only succeeded in procuring a lot of brown, gray, 
and blue cloth,which had been imported from Canada by an 
enterprising Albany merchant. The blue coats were faced 
with crimson, the brown with blue, and the gray with green. 

Blue and buff being worn by the commander-in-chief and 
his aides-de-camp, it would seem probable that some of the 
colonial regiments would copy the uniform. Captain Lamb’s 
company of New York artillery were ordered to wear the 
colors of the commander-in-chief. These are said to be the 
first soldiers of the line of the army to wear the blue and 
buff, and not many were able to follow their example. In 
the second year of the war some of the New York troops 
were well uniformed; but Col. Anthony Wayne complained 
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that the men of his Pennsylvania regiment were obliged to 
march from Boston to New York without waistcoats, and 
with only one shirt to a man. Brown was adopted as the 
color for the coats of some of the Pennsylvania line, and it 
was also worn by the City Troop of Philadelphia. It seems 
to have been impossible to procure sufficient cloth of all the 
colors used, and through 1776 the militia continued to wear 
their colonial uniforms until they actually fell from them in 
rags. One regiment of Connecticut Light-Horse was com- 
posed of veterans of the French and Indian war, and some 
of them were described by Captain Graydon, in his memoirs, 
as follows: ‘‘They carried fowling pieces, some of them 
very long, and such as in Pennsylvania are used for shoot- 
ing ducks. Here and there one, his youthful garments well 
saved, appeared in a dingy regimental of scarlet, with a tri- 
angular tarnished laced hat.” As for the Continental regi- 
ments, or regulars, they were clothed in whatever the States 
or the Congress could pick up for them. Some of the New 
Jersey regulars, notwithstanding the selection of brown as 
the Continental color, were uniformed in blue with red fa- 
cings. Smallwood’s Maryland battalion was dressed in scar- 
let and buff, of which Graydon complains as a senile imi- 
tation of the British uniform. Washington’s body-guard 
was organized in 1776, and was uniformed in dark blue coats 
with buff facings, red waistcoat, and buckskin breeches. It 
is probable, as has been intimated already, that the univer- 
sally worn buckskin breeches, and not the color of the House 
of Orange, suggested to Washington buff for facings and 
waistcoats, just as the buffalo leather jerkin suggested the 
same color to the Lifeguards and the Buffs of the British 
Army many years before William and Mary ascended the 
English throne. Colonel Gardner gives the uniforms of the 
Pennsylvania regiments of the Continental line as follows: 
First Regiment, brown and buff; Second, blue and red ; 
Third, brown and white, pewter buttons with ‘‘3” stamped 
upon them, black cocked hats with white tape binding, and 
buckskin breeches; Fourth and Fifth, blue and white; Sixth, 
blue and red. Some companies of the Virginia Light Dra- 
goons, a Continental regiment, wore blue coats with red 
facings, and others were clad in brown coats with green 
facings. All wore leather breeches. 

By 1777 uniforms were even scarcer than they had been 
during the first two years of the war. There was very lit- 
tle cloth to be had. Many of Washington’s army wore the 
cast-off coats and breeches that had been sent to them in 
New Jersey by the women of Philadelphia. Colonel An- 
thony Wayne, of the Fourth Pennsylvania, whose uniform 
should have been blue and white, describes himself as 
“dressed in character for Mr. Heath or Captain Gibbet, in 
a dingy red coat and tarnished laced hat.” General Gates is 
represented in a London engraving dressed in a red coat and 
buff facings. A uniform in all its details had been prescribed 
for the four regular artillery regiments. It was to consist 
of a blue or black coat, reaching to the knee, full lapels, ‘‘ with 
ten open-worked button-holes in yellow silk on each lappel 
(sie), and ten large regimental yellow buttons at equal dis- 
tances on each side, three large yellow regimental buttons 
on each cuff, and a like number on each pocket-flap.” The 
skirts were to hook back, in order that the red lining might 
be shown; and the lapels and cuffs were also to be red. 
The waistcoat and breeches were to be white, the half-gait- 
ers black, and the stock white. The shirts were to be ruf- 
fled, the hats cocked and bound with yellow. There were 
to be red plumes, black cockades, gilt-handled small swords, 
and gilt epaulettes. Congress and the States at last under- 
took to procure cloth for both officers and men, but their 
efforts were fruitless; and regulations of color and cut of 
coats, of ruffled shirts and gilt epaulettes, of white belts 
and stocks, must have appeared grimly humorous to the 
men at Valley Forge, who had neither breeches, shoes, stock- 
ings, nor blankets, and who, to perform their camp duties, 
borrowed the garments of their comrades, who went to bed 
until their turn came to go on guard, to dig in the trenches, 
or to fight. Most of the rank and file of the army to which 
Burgoyne surrendered were in the rags of what had been 
the working-dress of citizens, principally of farmers. And 
this was not the worst, for many of the troops were reduced 
to blankets and bed-coverings for coats, while the officers 
were clothed in motley, each one wearing a color and 
fashion not of his taste, but of his necessity. Although 
uniforms were the exception, both among the regulars and 
the militia, the variety of dress that had been adopted by the 
different States was wonderful. The artillery was pretty 
generally supposed to be clothed in blue and red, but the 
infantry wore all manner of facings with their blue, brown, 
and gray coats. Colonel Sumpter’s South Carolina regi- 
Ment wore red coats and black facings. Moylan’s cavalry 
wore green coats faced with red, and round leather hats 
turned up with bear-skin. Some regiments had sky-blue 
Coats and pale blue facings, supposed to be the origin of the 
light blue of our present uniform. -The uniforms were pre- 
scribed, but they were largely imaginary. 

Finally, in 1779, in anticipation of material aid from 
France, Congress authorized Washington to ‘‘fix and pre- 
scribe” the color, facings, and cut of the clothes to be worn 
by the troops. Accordingly the commander-in-chief issued 
an order at New Windsor, New York, in which he urged the 
soldiers to uniform themselves as follows: The regiments of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connect- 
icut, in blue, faced with white; of New York and New Jer- 
sey, in blue, faced with buff; of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
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Maryland, and Virginia, in blue, faced with red; of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, in blue, faced with 
blue. The colors of the artillery were not changed by this 
order, which directed those of the light dragoons to be blue 
faced with white. 

In 1780 Washington issued another order, at Short Hills, 
New Jersey, designating the uniforms for general officers 
and the staff. The major-generals were directed to wear blue 
coats with buff facings and linings, white or buff under- 
clothes, two epaulettes with two stars on each, and a black 
and white feather in the hat. The uniform of the brigadier- 
generals was to be the same, with the exception that their 
rank should be designated by one star on each epaulette and 
the feather white. The stars were furnished at head-quarters; 
and they continue to distinguish the general officers of our 
army, precisely as was prescribed by Washington in 1780. 
The field-officers were ordered to wear two epaulettes, the 
captains one epaulette on the right shoulder, and the subal- 
terns one on the left shoulder. The aides-de-camp were di- 
rected to wear the uniforms of their rank and corps, or, if 
they were not of any arm of the service, the colors of the 
grade of their general officers. Aides of a major or briga- 
dier general were to wear green feathers, and those of Wash- 
ington white and green. The feathers of the inspectors were 
to be blue. The order directed that the uniform of the en- 
gineers and sappers should 
be blue, buff facings, red 
linings, and buff under- 
clothes. ‘‘All officers, as 
well warrant as commis- 
sioned, to wear a cockade 
and side arms, either a 
sword or a genteel bayo- 
net.” A few days later, 
Washington advised his 
officers to wear black and 
white cockades, typifying 
the union of France and 
America, the uniform of 
the French line being 
white. 

The union of the armies 
was close at hand when 
Washington issued this 
order. His careful atten- 
tion to details, and his in- 
sistence upon strict adher- 
ence to his prescriptions, 
showed that he was deter- 
mined that his soldiers 
should appear as smart as 
possible when they were 
joined by their French 
allies. French aid was 
supposed to have opened 
to the Congress and the 
States the markets of Eu- 
rope, and orders were sent 
abroad for the cloths and 
other articles necessary for 
the new uniforms. La- 
fayette had purchased the 
uniforms for the Division of Light-Infantry, and had pre- 
sented the men with muskets and the officers with swords. 
This corps was composed of picked men from the infantry 
line. They were dressed in blue coats with white facings, 
white waistcoats and breeches, full black leggings, or spatter- 
dashes, and round leather caps crested with horse - hair. 
They wore white crossed belts, and were almost exact coun- 
terparts of the French infantry of the line, except that their 
coats were blue instead of white. Notwithstanding the 
French alliance, however, cloth was obtained slowly and in 
small quantities, and, in 1782, Washington, in order that 
the regulation blue coats with red facings might be retained, 
notwithstanding the non-arrival of the cloth expected from 
Europe, ordered that the coats be turned and refaced with 
red cloth that would be furnished. The red, however, was 
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also not forth-coming, and Washington then directed that 
the facings of the infantry coat be white. This order was 
never rescinded, so the facings remained white. 

The Army of the Revolution was never properly clothed, 
and buff and blue were never the colors of its rank and file, 
with the exception of the prescribed uniform of the New 
York and New Jersey regiments, and of the engineers and 
sappers. They were made the colors of the general officers 
and the staff near the close of the war, and when Washing- 
ton saw the opportunity and the occasion for maintaining 
the military rank and dignity consistent with the cause he 
served and with his own achievements and character. 

From the close of the war of the Revolution until 1861 
the uniform of the army has followed very closely the pat- 
terns of the French line. The few troops that remained in 
the service were organized into the “‘ First American Regi- 
ment” of infantry, and two companies of artillery. The dress 
of the infantry regiment was blue, a coat with white facings 
and linings, white waistcoat and breeches, black cocked-hats, 
white shoulder-knots, silver epaulettes for officers, white | 
cross-belts, black stocks, black gaiters, and black plumes. The 
artillery uniform remained blue with red facings, yellow 
worsted shoulder- knots, buff belts, and a red top to the 
black plume. These were the colors, reversed in the case 
of the infantry, of the French troops of the period. 

The evolution of the uniform of the army of the United 
States accords mainly with the movement and development 
of French military fashions. In the Mexican war, and in 
1861, the demand of active campaigns necessitated some 
modifications for the comfort and convenience of the troops 
in the field; and in 1881 we adopted the German helmet. 
The first substantial change in uniform, after the close of the 
Revolution, was in 1794, when the cavalry were ordered to 
wear helmets with white horse-hair plumes. Until 1810, 
the round leather hat of Lafayette’s Light Guard was worn 
by American foot soldiers, and white was for a long time 
the distinguishing color of the infantry. The distinction 
was marked in every detail of the soldier’s dress, not only 
in the color and metal of the epaulettes, but in the scabbards, 
the artillery wearing gilt, and the infantry steel scabbards. 
In 1796 both the infantry and artillery wore red facings, but 
the linings and buttons of the infantry uniforms continued 
to be white. In this year officers of infantry were author- 
ized to wear boots instead of half-gaiters or spatterdashes. 
In 1794 the artillery adopted the French helmet. It was 
ornamented with a red plume. 

For many years the company and regimental musicians 
wore red coats and blue waistcoats and trousers. 

The colors of the uniforms of general officers had not 
changed: they remained blue and buff. Their long boots 
were lined with red, and so made that a little of the red was 
necessarily displayed. The commander-in-chief wore a white 
plume; a major- general black and white, and brigadier- 
generals red and white. At this time the infantry wore 
white pantaloons on occasions of parades and reviews, and 
on other occasions blue pantaloons edged with red. The 
difference between the artillery and the infantry dress con- 
sisted mainly in the color of the linings, not in the facings. 
The tight pantaloons, the black half-gaiter, were still in use, 
and continued to form part of the uniform for several years. 
The flank companies of the infantry were distinguished by 
white and red plumes, and of the artillery by black and red. 
Other changes were made by the order of 1799. The coat 
of the cavalry, early in the year green and white, was sub- 
sequently made green with black collar, cuffs, and lapels, the 
skirts turned up with black. The waistcoat was white, and 
the breeches of white leather. The cap was a leather helmet 
with a black horse-hair plume, which resembled a little more 
closely the helmet of the French cuirassiers. It was in 1802 
that Jefferson ordered the French leather cap with a strip of 
bear skin on the top. Otherwise the changes in the uniform 
were not very great. By this time blue cloth had displaced 
buckskin leather or buff for winter pantaloons. White pan- 
taloons were worn only in summer. The hat of the officers 
at this time was the immense chapeau bras. It was worn 
by general, field, and line officers. Artillery officers con- 
tinued to wear gold epaulettes, and infantry officers silver. 
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The coats were of the form now known as cut-away, as they 
had been during the Revolution, and continued to be until 
the war of 1812. They showed the waistcoat, which was 
therefore an important feature of a soldier’s uniform. So 
long as coats of this form were worn, the trousers were 
tight, and they terminated in half-gaiters. There were no 
body belts. The infantry had double cross-belts, the artil- 
lery and cavalry single shoulder belts, to which hangers, 
swords, cartridge-boxes, and bayonets were attached. The 
gorget, which was worn through the Revolution, the sur- 
vivor of the breast-plate, disappeared, and an oval plate on 
the belt took its place. 

The hair was tied up in cues, the length of which and 
the manner of arranging, it being minutely described in Gen- 
eral Alexander Hamilton’s order of 1799. But in 1801 Gen- 
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eral James Wilkinson, for the sake of the appearance and 
cleanliness of the men, ordered the hair to be cut short, 
and announced that the general-in-chief would set the ex- 
ample. Afterward an order was issued directing that whis- 
kers should not extend lower than the bottom of the ear. 
The order for cropping the hair is still in force, and beards 
were not allowed to be worn until 1853. The West Point 
cadets are still obliged to shave clean. 

Designations of rank for non-commissioned officers were 
somewhat changed in the period which elapsed between the 
Revolution and the war of 1812. Washington had estab- 
lished the stripe as a reward for service, and his insignia for 
sergeants and corporals have beer described. At that time 
chevrons had not been used. In 1799 the sergeants were 
ordered to wear a red worsted epaulette on the right shoul- 
der, and the corporals one on the left shoulder. Company 
officers were not to wear plumes. Cadets were distinguish- 
ed by a strap on the right shoulder. The wing made its 
appearance in 1800. It was a pad of cloth running across 
the shoulder, fastened by a strap extending from the pad to 
a button at the collar, and terminated with a slight fringe. 
The artillery troops’ wore wings. Commissioned officers 
wore silk sashes, and non-commissioned officers worsted 
sashes. The chief musician was distinguished by two blue 
epaulettes. The non-commissioned officers of the corps of 
cadets wore yellow worsted epaulettes. 

In 1808 the general officers were ordered to wear single- 
breasted coats. From the buttons of the front and the skirt 
extended long blind button-holes in what was known as 
the herring-bone form—that is, running upward from the 
button—the whole presenting an appearance not unlike the 
back-bone of a herring. General officers were now per- 
mitted to embroider their collars and cuffs. At this time 
there was a fashion of immensely high collars, and the 
army regulations prescribed that the collar should rise to 
the tip of the ear, ‘‘ which will determine its width.” 

In 1810 the coats of the troops were all single-breasted, 
and had no facings. These coats were of the swallow-tail 
pattern, and like those still worn by the Seventh New York 
regiment. Just before they were selected by our own mili- 
tary authorities they were adopted by the French troops. 
With them disappeared the tight-fitting trousers, and the 
modern garment without half-gaiters came in. They have re- 
mained part of the uniform of the United States ever since, 
notwithstanding that their loose and flopping bottoms add 
nothing whatever to the attractions of campaign service. The 
French went back to the tight trousers and the spatter- 
dashes in 1816, and still later developed the loose trousers 
of the chasseurs-a-pied with the modern leather gaiter. Our 
own troops have fought the wars of 1812, 1848, and 1861 
in ‘‘ pantaloons”; and a high army authority has announced 
that ‘‘ breeches that were good enough to whip the enemies 
of the country in are good enough for anything.” The 
single-breasted coats were braided with lace running direct- 
ly from the buttons. 

At the same time there was introduced what was probably 
the greatest monstrosity that ever disfigured a soldier. It 
was nothing more nor less than a civilian’s black silk hat. 
The troops of the line were not compelled to wear this 
ungainly head-piece many months, but the cadets of West 
Point suffered longer. 

In 1812 general officers wore chapeaux without feathers. 
Their blind button-holes in herring-bone form were worked 
and embroidered in blue twist. Vests and breeches were 
buff for the general officers and white for others, although 
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1858-1870. 


blue trousers were permitted in winter and white in summer. 
The medical staff was dressed in black. The two stars for 
the epaulettes of major-generals and the one star for briga- 
dier-generals, which were prescribed by Washington in 1780, 
were ordered again in the regulations of 1813. High mili- 
tary boots, gilt spurs, were ordered. The general staff were 
directed to carry yellow-mounted sabres with black or yel- 
low grip. The rest carried straight swords. Sashes went 
out for the first time, and black waist belts were worn by 
the staff, and by cavalry and artillery officers. The form of 
the buttons changed. They had been flat, now they were 
bullet-shaped. The coats were braided both on the breast 
and the skirts. The braiding on the skirts was in the her- 
ring-bone form. The buttons and loops of the artillery 
chapeau were yellow. The sword was what was known as 
“cut and thrust.” 

The light dragoons, for undress, wore a blue single-breast- 
ed coat, with one row of plated bullet buttons with straight 
blind hole. The stand-up collar, characteristic of the new 
coat, which was also closely buttoned, was worked with sil- 
ver braid. The trousers were made, as they had always 
been, with a fall, and the fall of the dragoons’ was worked 
with silk braid. Their full-dress consisted of a hussar jack- 
et with three rows of plated bullet buttons. There was a 
wealth of blue silk braiding on the breast, collar, sleeves, 
and skirts of the coat. The vest was white, and the trou- 
sers, for parade, were white or buckskin. Dark blue trou- 
sers were worn for service. The dragoon boots covered the 
knee, and the spurs were white. The epaulettes were silver. 
The adjutant wore a white plume with a blue top, the quar- 
termaster a green plume, the paymaster a blue plume and 
red top. The cloak was of the hussar pattern, with sleeves. 
Bars were used on the housings to denote the rank of troop 
officers—three for captains, two for lieutenants, and one for 
cornets. The holsters were bear-skin. Sergeants wore two 
white worsted epaulettes, and corporals one epaulette on the 
right shoulder. The dragoon armament consisted of pistols, 
sabres, steel scabbards, buff leather waist belt, white plate in 
front with the eagle in relief, and silver sword-knot. 

In 1814 an order was issued taking the white lace and 
cords from the jackets of the officers and men. 

The light artillery officers wore a coatee which was in 
form like the present dress-coat of the West Point cadets. 
There were three rows of buttons, the button-holes being 
worked diagonally in blue twist. The collars were high, and 
ornamented with blind button-holes. The vest was white 
cassimere or doeskin for winter, and white jean or nankeen 
forsummer. The trousers, white for parade, and dark blue 
for service. Hussar boots were worn. The cocked hat gave 
way to the black leather bell-crowned shako with visor, 
which had been adopted by the French. <A gold band and 
tassel fell from the crown of the right side, and there was a 
gilt plate in front. The plumes were white, tipped with red. 
Epaulettes were worn as in the Revolutionary army. In this 
respect also we followed the French. The plumes of the quar- 
termaster were green, and of the paymaster red. The bur- 
sings were red, and of the medical staff, blue. The armament 
consisted of sabres, gilt seabbards, black waist belt, a plate in 
front with eagle in relief, red sash, sabre suspended by a chain, 
cut-and-thrust swords, with black scabbards, for undress. 

The undress coat was long, the skirts sloping from the 
hips. On social occasions, knee-breeches and shoes were 
permitted, and yellow knee-buckles were prescribed. Chap- 
eaux bras without plumes were permitted. Non-commis- 
sioned officers wore yellow epaulettes. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


The officers of the infant 
dressed like those of the artij- 
lery, except that the sword was 
of sabre form, with silver or 
plated mountings. The epau- 
lettes, buttons, spurs, and trim- 
mings of the infantry were sil- 
ver or plated. . 

A new uniform was adopted 
in the army at this time. It 
was the gray of the enlisted 
men of theriflemen. Colonel 
Gardner is of the opinion that 
the selection of this color was 
due to the difficulty of procur. 
ing blue cloth while the em- 
bargo lasted. The coat was 
short and single-breasted. The 
buttons were flat and yellow, 
and were ornamented with a 
bugle surrounded by stars, the 
number of the regiment being 
within the curve of the bugle, 
The blind button-holes, in 
herring-bone form, were work- 
ed in black, and the leather 
cap, ornamented like the but- 
tons, bore a green pompon in 
front. Here, again, in the 
adoption of green for riflemen, 
we followed the French. 
Waistcoats and trousers were 
also gray. The officers wore 
artillery uniforms except in 
active service, when they 
dressed like their men. Most 
of the troops who fought in 
Canada wore the gray uni- 
form, which was adopted in 
1815 for the West Point ca- 
dets, in honor of the victories 
won in Canada, when the high 
silk hat was also prescribed. 

In 1816 wings of gold bullion were authorized for officers 
of artillery and light infantry. The uniform of the ordnance 
corps was like that of the artillery, except that the buttons 
bore a significant device. 

The army regulations of 1821 declare dark blue to be the 
national color. Chapeaux bras were ordered for all officers 
except company officers, who were directed to wear the bell- 
crown leather caps with gilt scales, yellow eagle in front, 
and the number of the regiment cut in the shield. A black 
cockade with a yellow button in the centre ornamented the 
cap. No plumes or pompons were worn with the chapeaux 
bras, but with the caps the artillery wore yellow pompons; the 
light artillery, white with red tops; the infantry, white; the 
light infantry companies, yellow; rifles, green. The artillery 
trimmings are all yellow, and those of the infantry white. 
The epaulettes and wings of the officers of the foot troops 
were silver. 

A new rank mark was introduced at this time. Captains 
wore a chevron above the elbow on each arm; subalterns 
wore their chevrons below theelbow. Green jackets trimmed 
with black braid were ordered for the riflemen, and gray 
jackets with sleeves took the place of vests. Gray panta- 
loons were worn by the enlisted men of the artillery and in- 
fantry for winter service, and green for riflemen. Mounted 
officers wore high boots, and the enlisted men wore what 
from that time until recently were called ‘‘ bootees,” which 
were simply laced shoes a little higher than the old Jefferson 
shoe, which came two inches above the ankle. In these reg- 
ulations the devices for buttons now in use in the army were 
prescribed. Officers were still advised that they might wear 
‘white pantaloons or breeches with white silk stockings and 
shoes” on ‘‘ unofficial occasions and in private societies.” 

In 1825 a cloth shako, or foraging cap, was introduced. It 
was blue trimmed with white lace. The colors of the pom- 
pons were changed in the following respects: light artillery, 
yellow with red tops; light infantry, white with red tops; 
grenadiers, red. The chevron was ordered for the non-com- 
missioned officer this year. Sergeants wore one chevron 
above the elbow, and corporals one below the elbow. Uni- 
forms were prescribed for the pay corps this year. In 1821 
chaplains, commissaries, judge-advocates, and paymasters 
had no uniforms. 

In 1835 the army returned to colored facings and trim- 
mings, and some features of its uniform were then adopted 
that are to be seen to-day. General officers wore double- 
breasted coats with buff turn-backs, dark blue trousers with 
buff stripes, a buff sash. A cocked hat, such as General 
Scott continued to wear to the day of his retirement, much 
higher than the modern chapeau, ornamented with plumes, 
was prescribed. The major-general commanding wore three 
stars on his epaulettes; all other major-generals wore their 
coat buttons in threes, as they do at present, and had two 
stars; the buttons of brigadier-generals were ranged in twos, 
and the epaulette carried one star. The plume of the com- 
manding general was a yellow swan feather; of other major- 
generals, black and white; of brigadier-generals, red and 
white; of adjutant-general, inspector-general, aides-de-camp 
of the commanding general, yellow; of other staff-officers, 
the color of their chief; of the quartermaster-general, light 
blue; of subsistence department, half blue and half white. 

The lining of the cloaks of general officers was buff. Red 
became the distinguishing color of the artillery. The coats 
had red edgings and turn-backs; the plumes were red cock 
feathers; the cloaks were lined with red; the trousers were 

(Continued on page 163.) 
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